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THE CURSE OF IRELAND - 


HE spectacular event of the week has 
been the flight of Mollison from 
England to the Cape in the record time 
of less than five days. The airman himself 
is to be warmly congratulated on the achieve- 
ment, for he appears to have pushed the 
physical and mental endurance of the individual 
almost to its limits. 


British Speed Records 


Mr. Mollison adds one more speed record to 
the many held by this country; indeed, Britain 
now holds most of the recognised air, land and 
sea records of the world to-day against all com- 
petition. Speed may not be all that its votaries 
claim for it, as Solomon and the Chinese poin- 
ted out long ago; but at least it is something. 
And in these and other cases it is an incontest- 
able proof, not merely of a skilful operator, but 
of engines as nearly perfect as they can be. 
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Solvent Britain 


This country, after a desperate struggle to 
keep its head above water, is definitely solvent, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer will face 
the Commons in three weeks’ time with a small 
surplus. Perhaps the best comment I have seen 
on that is the remark in the leading paper in 
Cleveland, Ohio that it “has been guilty in 
thoughtless moments of the old refrain about 
Britain having reached the zenith of her finan- 
cial power and being now on the road down the 
hill to the poor house.’ Well, those who talked 


that way temporarily forgot the British charac- 
ter. 


“The British,” continues this anonymous 
writer “ have given the world its most inspira- 
tional example in depression warfare. The odds 
were greater. against them than against us. 
Let us, as Americans, take hope from the 
British.” That is high praise, but not all of 
it, | hope undeserved. 
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A Budget Prophecy 
It is quite frankly recognised, however, on 
this side that though the thing has been done 
it cannot be done again; “ another such victory, 
etc.” For that reason I am inclined to think 
that when the Budget is opened, we shall find 
two definite items of relief: a shilling off the 
Income-tax, and a penny off the beer. 


A mere reduction of sixpence off the Income- 
tax would simply put us back to the position 
in which we were a year ago, when industry 
was already seriously embarrassed by exces- 
sive taxation; it might alleviate the worst 
symptoms a little, but it would do nothing to 
cure the actual disease. But if a full shilling 
is knocked off the tax, confidence—which is 
simply liquid credit—will revive, enterprise 
will increase, and (what is of scarcely less 
importance) the reduction will indirectly 
facilitate the conversion of the War Loan. 


Against this, however, must be set the fact 
that for the next year at least we shall probably 
have to pay 75 per cent. of the tax in January, 
with the remainder in July. The principle is, 
of course, an evil one, since it burdens the first 
half of the year at the expense of the second, 
instead of arranging an equal incidence; but 
Mr. Chamberlain will at least be able to plead 
that it is impossible to do everything at once, 
and that it is more important to reduce taxa- 
tion than to spread it equally round the clock. 


American Taxation 


Meantime, the finances of the United States 
appear at the moment to be in a worse position 
than our own were a few months ago; and 
the rejection of the proposed Sales Tax by 
Congress was a plain indication that her 
representatives were less well informed as to 
the seriousness of the position. The sudden 
descent from fantastic prosperity under 
President Coolidge to bread queues under 
President Hoover has no doubt bewildered the 
average representative at Washington, but 
common-sense has now asserted itself, and 
the prospect of new emergency taxation shows 
that in a crisis America will not be unequal 
to the occasion. 


Actually some of the suggested items of new 
taxation appear to British eyes to be ill- 
advised, but they are probably no more than 
suggestions at the moment, and it is only fair 
to recollect that the situation is complicated 
by party and electoral considerations. 
doubt the United States will learn that political 
remedies are not necessarily a cure for 
economic diseases, but in the meantime the 
country is paying rather heavily for the 
excessive optimism of the past. 
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The Easter Conferences 


The usual Easter conferences of politicians, 
teachers, and co-operators produced, as usual, 
much cry and little wool. The Independent 
Labour Party, for example, after solemnly 
affirming its faith in revolution rather than 
reform, decided to retain its connection with 
the Labour Party, which believes in reform 
rather than revolution. In other words, the 
marriage of incompatibles continues, and the 
shrewish wife will still endeavour to change 
the character of the sluggish husband. 


Unless the reports in the newspapers did 
them grave injustice, the Co-operators came 
to no particular conclusion at all as to either 
policy or practice; which may or may not have 
been sensible, but was hardly leadership. The 
various teachers’ organisations appear to have 
confined themselves in the main to agitating 
for the restoration of the 10 per cent. cut in 
salaries. 


Sense in Whitehall 


To the credit of Sir Edward Hilton-Young 
he has grasped as Minister of Health the new 
public temper over his Department’s functions. 
In consequence an ill-timed Rent Bill is 
indefinitely postponed: town planning en- 
thusiasts are learning that property still has 
rights as well as duties: fanatics for fresh 
interference in the rural areas heard with dis- 
may last week that no new legislation is 
contemplated for some years : only the present 
parish review in the Counties is to continue 
its costly and largely useless career. 


All this leads one to congratulate the city 
fathers of Doncaster and Rotherham in doing 
a deal with Yorkshire C.C. whereby a new 
Parliamentary bill is avoided to their rate- 
payers’ relief. We are now in truth and for 
some years must remain a poorer people. 


Stock Exchange Reform 


Unconvinced over advertising for clients, 
the famished broker at least begins to see 
that apathy does not pay. Will he ever again 
see a lush boom like 1920 or 1928? I am 
frankly doubtful, but in any event the author- 
ities must somehow guarantee the investor fair 
prices, clean markets, and straight issues. Now 
is the time to act. 


I suggest application for a Charter. With 
that should go a wholetime paid Chairman of 
the Stock Exchange, preferably a commercial 
lawyer, the cutting. of split commissions, 4 
tightening up of rules over promoters sponsot 
ing new issues, and as in New York a quarterly 
audited statement of nett earnings for all cot 
cerns now dealt in. Ultimately the smal 
rentier is the permanent holder. To-day he's 
cynical ; somehow he has to be tempted in agai. 
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Australia’s Future 

Experienced City authority views with mis- 
giving a recent tendency in Australian con- 
ditions. The outlook was distinctly promising 
early this year. But rather than help con- 
structively with other State and Federal 
leaders in meeting over-high wage-costs in 
industry, the root of Australia’s set-back lately, 
the New South Wales Premier, Mr. Lang, 
is quietly using his powers to force up manu- 
facturing costs in his own State. As New 
South Wales supplies the rest of Australia 
with almost all its manfactures, retail prices 
and the cost of living are tending to rise rather 
than fall all over the Continent. 


Consequently some people are wondering 
how long the external debt of the States and 
Commonwealth can be regarded as safe. Mr. 
Lang is expected to lose power in New South 
Wales at the next elections: but his opposite 
number in Queensland may counter-balance 
that by a Socialist win there. Our Ministers 
at Ottawa fortunately have strong cards to 
play now we have armed them with tariff 
rights. Bargaining is no longer one-sided. 


Spain 

If any further act was needed to convince 
the world at large of the rottenness of the 
Spanish Republic it is the treatment of the 
murderer, Casanellas. Here is a man who, 
on his own confession, was a party to the 
assassination of Senor Dato, the then Prime 
Minister, in 1921, yet he was not only permitted 
to return to Spain after the fall of the 
monarchy, but was actually pardoned. It is 
true that he has now been expelled from the 
Peninsula, but on account of his present 
Communist activities, not because of his 
murderous past. 


A regime that tolerates this sort of thing 
has quite obviously fallen upon evil days, and 
a glance at even the most republican of Spanish 
newspapers is sufficient to prove the fact. Page 
after page is a mere catalogue of crimes and 
outrages, which the Government is quite un- 
able, or unwilling to stop. One can only hope 
that the reaction against the present order will 
not be long in making itself felt. 


Temple Gossip 

_ As I foretold, Mr. Justice Rowlatt, once an 
Eton master, retires on a pension £500 a year 
less (gross) than a working salary. I hope the 
Treasury big-wigs see the humour! I hear 
that Lord Finlay, heir to a great legal heritage, 
takes over the Revenue Court, to be succeeded 
may be by yet another Western Circuit leader 
in Mr. Rayner Goddard—du Pargq J. was one, 
of course. Despite Lord Hewart’s skilful 
Management of his team of Judges, the 
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Hilary Sittings ended with pages of untried 
suits set down. Now Maugham J. is to preside 
over a non-judicial enquiry of sorts! Nor 
is cheaper Law in sight for the public. 


The Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh is 
sore, I gather, over Scotland’s treatment. by 
the predominant partner on Lord Dunedin’s 
retirement as Law Lord. The Scottish Bar 
“claims” two seats in the Supreme Court: 
it now has only one. The succession lay be- 
tween Wright J. and Roche J., so Benchers 
tell me, Rex v. Kylsant and the Waterlow- 
Bank of Portugal case successfully interven- 
ing. 

The Inns, however, are frankly resentful 
of the conduct of a few politicians in publicly 
belabouring Sir Herbert Samuel at this time 
on the Dartmoor affair. Silence, all considered, 
is surely now of gold-standard carat. I hold 
no brief for the Home Secretary’s politics: 
but in fairness his legal appointments are liked 
by the Bar and, if I may say so discreetly, 
various Police Forces owe thanks for his tact 
and courage over a difficult decision or two this 
year. 


Public Waste 


A correspondent asks me why waste in 
public offices is tolerated. One instance may 
explain it. This week I met a friend from 
the West-country. He is chairman of his 
minor local authority and therefore draws a 
first-class season railway ticket to town! I 
suppose the district auditor is indifferent. 
What sort of a financial watch-dog over others 
is he? 


L. B. G. J. Ford 


The late Dean of York was the ideal 
muscular Christian—a man who could hit three 
sixes in one over, as I once saw him do, can 
have had no doubts (though probably the 
bowlers had before the innings was finished). 
As a cricketer, it is true, he was less formidable 
than his brother F. G. J. Ford, the hero of a 
hit for eleven all run out (though five of them 
were due to an overthrow) on the Saffrons 
Ground at Eastbourne. But then Lionel Ford 
was also a fives and golf man, as well as a 
sound classical scholar. 


Dr. Ford was a great schoolmaster—though 
Harrow loved him not—and as an organiser 
his natural destiny seemed to be a bishopric, 
rather than a deanery. At York he was criticised 
locally for cleaning the stained-glass windows 
of the Minster—it was said that the removal 
of the dust of. centuries lessened the effect 
of the colour—and for selling part of the 
Cathedral ‘library. Judgment on the former 
must be left to the experts; as regards the 
latter the need of funds for the Minster was 
urgent, and the full story has yet to be told. 
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HE death of Sir Horace Plunkett at the 
same moment that the I.R.A. was hold- 
ing demonstrations of hate against 

England and the Empire cannot but give rise 
to bitter reflection, for had Ireland paid more 
attention to the counsels of men like Sir Horace 
Plunkett, and less to agitators like Mr. De 
Valera, she would not to-day be hovering on 
the edge of that precipice down which Russia 
has fallen, and over which Spain recently tot- 
tered. In short, politics are, and always have 
been, the curse of the country, but apparently 
not until ruin stares them in the face will Irish- 
men appreciate the fact. 

Time and time again attempts to ameliorate 
the condition of the Irish peasantry have broken 
down before the resistance of the professional 
politician. When, in 1870, compensation was 
secured for tenants’ improvements there was 
no reason why the land question should not 
have been settled, yet Butt and Parnell pre- 
ferred to keep it open. In the early years of 
the present century the work of Mr. Wyndham 
came within an ace of causing the people to 
forget Home Rule in their new-found pros- 
perity, but John Redmond saw to it that the 
old political agitation was continued. Lastly, 
under the administration of Mr. Cosgrave the 
Free State was well on the way to becoming a 
model Dominion, when, by appealing to baser 


HE only thing that appeals to us about 
the proposed Four Power Conference 
on the affairs of the Succession States 

is that it is apparently to be held in London, 
and will therefore put a little money into the 
pockets of our hotel-keepers. For the rest, 
we expect no more from it than we have re- 
ceived from its innumerable predecessors, that 
is to say, nothing at all. 

What has happened is quite clear. M. 
Tardieu, remembering the way in which the 
Confederation of the Rhine contributed to the 
French hegemony of Europe in the days of 
Napoleon, suggested a Confederation of the 
Danube to serve the same purpose, and after 
bringing the smaller Powers concerned, all of 
whom are in the pocket of France, to heel, he 
proposed to lay before Great Britain, Germany, 
and Italy, what would have amounted to a fait 
accompli. Sir John Simon, who is not Mr. 
Henderson, saw through this project at once, 
and as a Confederation of the Danube con- 
trolled by Paris is no more in accordance with 
British interests than was the Confederation of 
the Rhine he countered the French move by 
the suggestion that an agreement between the 
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STILL ANOTHER CONFERENCE 


feelings, Mr. De Valera overthrew the best 
Government that Ireland has ever known. 

On the present occasion, however, practical 
considerations must surely make the Free State 
electorate hesitate before once more sacrifici 
the substance for the shadow. For the first 
time in history England speaks with a single 
voice on the subject of Ireland, and her unalter- 
able decision is that if the Oath is repealed, the 
Free State goes out of the Empire. How 
Mr. De Valera and his colleagues hope to run 
Southern Ireland as an independent republic 
we do not profess to know, nor where it is 
proposed to sell the products which at the 
present time find a ready market in Great 
Britain. If, as is rumoured, the Irish Govern- 
ment is receiving underhand encouragement 
from abroad in this matter, it would do well to 
reflect that the Continental farmer certainly 
will not tolerate any preference for his Irish 
competitor. 

Ireland, in fact, is at the cross-roads. If 
she realises her mistake in time Mr. Cosgrave 
will lead her, through active co-operation with 
Great Britain and the other Dominions, to a 
prosperity she has not known for centuries. 
If, on the other hand, she continues on her 
present path, she will descend, through 
anarchy and Bolshevism, to social and 
economic disaster. 


four Great Powers should be concluded first. 
This, of course, will probably wreck the 
whole scheme. If it does not, the next step 
will be a demand for British money to float 
the Danubian Confederation, and British 
preferences to ensure a market for its products. 
The prospect of Germany, which still hankers 
after the Anschluss, agreeing upon any 
material point with France, whose sole desire 
is to bury it at once and for all, is extremely 
remote; quite apart from the fact that Italy will 
certainly not acquiesce in any scheme that has 
for its object the aggrandisement of France. 
For our part, we unreservedly congratulate 
the Foreign Secretary upon his skilful 
diplomacy. Not only has he effectively side 
tracked a proposal that is fraught with danger 
to British interests, but he has done so by 
arranging a conference that will at least be 
held in London, and not in Geneva of 
Lausanne. But behind the talk and the Notes, 
every serious student of European affairs wil 
recognise that there can be no amelioration 
the position in Eastern Europe until the Peace 
Treaties have been drastically revised on 4 
more equitable basis. 
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ITALY, FRANCE AND THE DANUBE 


By Sir CHARLES PETRIE 


up for its Easter holidays and Herr Hitler 

and his opponents are getting ready for the 
Prussian elections, the problem of the Succession States 
of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire has once more been 
brought to the fore by M. Tardieu’s suggestion of a 
Danubian federation. For the moment the French 
scheme is being examined by Great Britain, Germany, 
and Italy, after which it is to be laid before the States 
whom it is proposed to include in the federation, so that, 
in one form or another, it is likely to constitute one of 
the major international questions in the near future. 

The Peace settlement had not long been concluded 
before it had become clear to all save the actual 
signatories of the various treaties concerned that the dis- 
ruption of the Hapsburg empire was a blunder of the 
first magnitude, and the economic crisis of the last two or 
three years is further proof of the fact. The old empire 
doubtless had many faults, though certainly not as many 
as the Succession States, but it was an economic unit, 
and the present financial position of what were its com- 
ponent parts proves conclusively that these cannot stand 
alone. In these circumstances, two courses were possible, 
union with Germany or federation. 

The Anschluss, in a modified form, was attempted last 
year, and failed to materialise. In the first place, it met 
with the strenuous opposition of France, and to a lesser 
extent with that of Italy, while it did not rouse any 
great enthusiasm in Austria, save among the Pan-Germans, 
for it was already clear that the financial position of 
Germany herself was precarious. Of course, the 
Anschluss in theory only envisages the absorption of 
Austria in the Reich, but once this was accomplished it 
is easy to see how the other Danubian Powers would 
be drawn into the political and economic orbit of the 
new Germanic State. 

As soon as the Anschluss was, at any rate temporarily, 
out of the way, the Quai d’Orsay took advantage of the 
financial resources of France to strengthen its hold over 
both Vienna and Budapest, for the Little Entente was in 
its pocket already, and the result is that France is as 
much the master of the Danube valley to-day as she was 
when Napoleon was in the Austrian capital on the 
morrow of Wagram. M. Briand was content to leave 
this situation as it was, for although so complete a French 
hegemony was decidedly displeasing to Italy, he never at 
any stage of his career paid the least attention to the 
susceptibilities of Rome, or made any effort to improve 
Franco-Italian relations, a neglect that is an answer to 
any claim to real statesmanship that may be put forward 
on his behalf. 

M. Tardieu, being neither an idealist nor a Freemason, 
has realised that the safety of France requires an agree- 
ment with Italy, and it is no mere chance that led him 
to follow up his proposals for a Danubian federation 
with a speech in the Chamber in which he declared 
himself ready to discuss with Rome the points at issue 
between the two Latin Powers. If the French scheme 


Wee the Disarmament Conference has broken 


is to succeed it can only be with the support of Italy, 
for when all is said and done the gold 1n the vaults at 
Paris could not stop Italian armies from occupying 
Vienna and Budapest. In short, Italy and France to 
gether can set the Danube States on their feet again, 
but if they remain at cross purposes they will only make 
the existing confusion worse confounded. 

Of course, it is by no means certain that Germany 
will agree to any proposals, even if the latter have the 
support of Rome and Paris, for German foreign policy 
is under the influence of the situation within the Reich, 
which changes from day to day, but the present con- 
dition of the countries affected is so bad that something 
will have to be done, and done quickly. Such being the 
case, it is not unreasonable to assume that the subject 
of the Danube States will be raised during the Franco- 
Italian conversations quite independently of M. Tardieu's 
specific proposals, and if Germany will not agree to the 
latter, then it is by no means impossible that France and 
Italy, with the consent of Great Britain, will by them- 
selves devise a plan which the smaller Powers will be 
forced to accept or reject in toto. 

Nevertheless, it would be idle to pretend that there 
are not serious obstacles in the path of any settlement, 
even if we assume that the Anschluss is a thing of the 
past. To attempt to base a solution on the perpetuation 
of the existing state of affairs would be to court disaster 
at the beginning, for it is almost certain in that case 
Hungary would refuse to participate, and if coercion 
were applied the smouldering embers all over Central 
Europe would burst into flame. A modification of the 
Peace settlement is an indispensable preliminary, and it 
is for the Great Powers to decide how far modification 
shall go. 

In any event, the absurd veto upon the return of the 
Archduke Otto to the throne of his ancestors must at 
once be raised. By what right this young prince has 
been kept in exile it is impossible to say, for not only 
is he legitimate King of Hungary, but over 90 per cent. 
of the people of that country wish to have him for their 
ruler, so that even upon grounds of self-determination 
there can be no justification for the present attitude of 
the Powers towards him. It is true that in Prague and 
Belgrade a Hapsburg restoration would be unpopular, 
but the internal affairs of Hungary are not the concern 
of either. An immediate restoration in Vienna is another 
matter, though of recent months there has been a marked 
revival of monarchism in Austria, particularly in the 
Tyrol. 

. Then there is the question of the minorities, for 
although various propagandists have no doubt exaggerated 
the hardships that have been suffered, yet in more than 
one country there is sufficient cause for dissatisfaction 
with the present state of affairs. To some extent this 
problem is bound up with the rectification of frontiers. 
a necessity that is not appreciated by those who received 
great accessions of territory at the end of the war. It 
is here that the Great Powers will need to do some 
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plain speaking, for if Czecho-Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia, and 
Rumania imagine that the basis of the Danubian federa- 
tion is to be the status quo, with a British guarantee 
thrown in, then they are doomed to disappointment—- 
as is also the Quai d'Orsay, incidentally, if it harbours 
the same illusion. 

All this is not to say that a Danubian federation, given 


a preliminary agreement between France and Italy, is 
impossible of attainment, but rather that it will not be 
achieved without a good deal of give and take on the 
part of those affected. If, however, the statesmanship 


of Europe is equal to the task, the opportunity of closing 
finally the ledger of the war is there, and that in the very 
area where the conflict had its origin. 


THE FILM AS HANDMAID OF SCIENCE 


AN INTERVIEW WITH M. JEAN PAINLEVE. 


HE progress that has been made in science during 
the last fifty years is certainly remarkable, yet the 
period ahead of us is so charged with possibilities 

that I sometimes feel we are on the threshold of an en- 
tirely new world. Amazing and spectacular discoveries 
are expected, and in my opinion the cinema is destined 
to play a highly important réle in every field of scientific 
activity. 

Consider for a moment what the film has already done 
for us in science. 


In medicine it is generally accepted as the most useful - 


method of demonstration and study. We all learn far 
more readily through the eye than through book learning 
and it has been proved that through the medium of the 
cinema, medical science is assimilated far more easily 
by students than before. The technique of famous sur- 
geons especially can be shown under the best possible 
conditions. 

The Cinema also has been of considerable value in 
the diagnosis of disease and in the interrogation of 
patients, and many hitherto obscure points in the ana- 
tomical deformation of limbs and other parts of the body 
have been made clear. It is possible by the aid of “mov- 
ing pictures“ to describe and illustrate the functioning 
of the minutest organ with a clarity hitherto impossible 
and such phenomena as the disruption of crystals made 
intelligible. And of course with this new method of 
instruction the path of the professor is becoming every 
day easier as there is a joy and fascination in acquiring 
knowledge in the “ picture way.” 

Again, through the medium of the cinema the school- 
master is able to study the reaction produced in his pupils 
by any given set of pictures. I personally have subjected 
audiences selected from every class to screen tests and 
have been amazed to see how uniformally they fail to 
grasp the essential points of the pictures I am showing. 
This of course is the result of our antiquated systems of 
education. Once the cinema is used in every school there 
will be a big improvement in the intelligence and es 
pecially judgment on the part of pupils; up to now endless 
time has been wasted in acquiring knowledge that is 
absolutely useless. Thanks to the cinema we will be able 
in the future to gauge accurately the aptitude and talents 
of any given pupil and convert them to the best advan- 
tage. 

When the day arrives that in every form of study the 
thought of the master will be supplemented by what 


speaks to the eye, there will no longer be that lamentable 
loss of energy which results from a sustained effort to 
understand what is being explained. Intelligence, instead, 
will be used in the assimilation of knowledge previously 
acquired by parrot-like repetition. 

But the cinematograph’s principal value lies in research 
work and in this respect I think it will outstrip every 
other method. Thanks to quick and slow motion, 
there is no domain in science in which we have not made 
wonderful discoveries. Think a moment of the possibili- 
ties of an instrument that takes as many as 40,000 images 
a second and registers the flight of a revolver bullet or 
the slightest phase in the bursting of a soap bubble. Even 
the minutest detail in the anatomy of a tiny insect is now 
known to us: we can watch the growth of plants and 
through the camera the life history of living cellules has 
been traced from birth to death. The film has become the 
microscope of to-day and there is really no knowing 
where its revelations will stop. 

But even more amazing is the fact that we have, 
through the cinema, been able to study and create 
chemical life. Imagine what you would feel if you saw, 
as I have seen, a “ movie” of camphor “ walking ™ in 
water and chemical elements coming to life, growing to 
maturity and then dying from old age much as in bio 
logical life ! © We have even created the conditions 
necessary for the birth of these elements and have found 
a way of restoring their youth. As it is undeniable that 
it was this chemical life alone that exisited at the Begin: 
ning of Things—assuming that there was a Beginning of 
Things!—we have in this manner solved the riddle of 
existence and created the form of it that preceded bio- 
logical life. 

There is, of course, a vast abyss to be bridged between 
chemical life and biological life but there is no valid 
reason for assuming that ultimately we shall not succeed 
in bridging the gulf. I do not suppose for an instant 
that it will take place to-morrow for at the present time 
we seem face to face with a blank wall, but such a 
situation has arisen many times before in science and we 
have always found a way out. That is why in this 
problem of the “ missing link ” between chemical life 
and biological life we must not draw an imaginary line 
and say to ourselves “ thus far and no farther,” for there 
are no limitations to what men can learn in science and 
in the end this problem also will be solved. Chemical and 
biological life will be linked up, but only through the 
invaluable medium of film photography. 
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WHEN THACKERAY CAME TO WEIMAR-~—I. 


By Dr. WALTER VULPIUS 
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(The following description of a visit by William Makepeace Thackeray and his daughter in 1854 to Ottilie 
von Goethe, daughter-in-law of Goethe, in Weimar, gives a picture of that “ intellectual centre” of Germany 
in its classical period. Dr. Walter Vulpius, the author, a physician in Weimar, is a descendant of Christiane 


Vulpius’ 


HE Goethe commemoration year of 1932 will bring 
thousands of pilgrims from all civilized countries 
of the world to Weimar to pay grateful homage 

to the great genius who lived and worked there almost 
60 years, and passed into immortality 100 years ago, his 
last words being: “ More light.” 

But even while he lived, and for decades after his 
death, Goethe was the magnet that attracted many travel- 
lers to the small residency on the River Ulm in Thuringi:, 
which through the attitude of its princes who, indeed, 
proved themselves to be true intellectual successors of the 
classical Maecenas in their love of art and poetry, became 
a Ferrara on German soil. 

William Makepeace Thackeray, the English novelist 
and satirist joined in 1830 a group of young English- 
men who had for several years been received in court 
circles in Weimar, and especially in the salon of Goethe's 
daughter-in-law Ottilie, where they had led a pleasant 
life. The German poet Holtei designated them satirically 
as “ young English bears, who are to be licked into 
shape by the name of Goethe.” As a mature man and 
noted writer, Thackeray returned for a short visit to 
this place of pleasant youthful memories. 

On a late summer evening of the year 1854 the yellow 
post coach brought to Weimar, among other travellers, 
a tall Englishman, whose bright, lively eyes often seemed 
to find things that moved him to a humorous smile. His 
face was frank and pleasing, but a nose flattened at the 
bridge detracted somewhat from its appearance. With 
him was his daughter, a beautiful, blonde girl about 16 
years old. 

As the coached rolled past Neuwallendorf, the father 
had directed his alert, interested daughter's attention to 
the stately inn and the dancing place on the other side 
of the road. “ We made many a pleasant excursion to 
this place afoot, by coach or sleigh,” he told her, “ and 
danced and played under these trees.” He then showed 
her the small city spread out in the valley, among whose 
many towers the baroque tower of the palace was especi- 
ally noticeable. Arrived at the post coach station, the 
two travellers gave their luggage to the porter of the inn 
“Zum Erbprinzen,” and continued their way on foot. 

The simple theatre near the coach station recalled to the 
father cherished memories of performances he had seen 
in it, and he pointed out respectfully the “ Wittums 
Palace ” opposite, once the residence of the brilliant and 
kind Duchess Anna-Amalia. 

On the Esplanade they stopped for a short time in front 
of the Schiller House, of whose former owner Thackeray 
spoke in terms of warm veneration. 

“ And this is the house where you got the sword you 
treasure so much?” asked the daughter. 

This sword, which had belonged to Schiller, was 
secured by Thackeray from a second-hand dealer in 
Weimar, who had bought many of the poet's belongings 
after his death. In later years Thackeray gave it to his 
friend Bayard Taylor, the American poet and later 


brother). 


American minister in Berlin. Taylor bequeathed the 
sword to the Schiller House in Weimar, and his widow 
delivered it personally. Thus prominent representatives 
of American and English intellectual life joined hands 
to do honour to the memory of a great German poet. 


Father and daughter then passed Goethe's stately house. 
Arriving at the inn “ Zum Erbprinzen,” they dined, 
and Thackeray then sent a note to “ Madame Ottilie 
von Goethe on the Frauenplan,” but the answer came 
back that although Frau von Goethe was indeed in 
Weimar, she was staying for a while with her sister in 
the Voelkel House on the Esplanade. He wrote her 
there, and received the following answer : 


“My dear friend Thackeray: I rejoice extraordi- 
narily that I shall not miss your visit to Weimar, which 
might easily have been the case, since I have for years 
been living in Vienna. Hence I cannot receive you in 
my old tea salon, where we spent many inspiring hours. 
Will you instead visit me and my sister in our garden 
house (of course, only if the weather is good, otherwise 
here in our home). We can then try over a cup of tea 
to conjure up again the old, dear spirits. Your daughter 
is naturally also heartily welcome. 

“ With greetings from 
Your former Consul.” 

Thackeray explained to his daughter: “ She refers to 
the jesting title of honour which we Englishmen con- 
ferred on her in our gratitude.” 

On the following afternoon father and daughter took a 
long walk through the park—it was a beautiful, sunny 
day—and finally reached Goethe’s garden house. The 
daughter was astonished to learn that Goethe had lived 
here for many years, and had himself planted the trees, 
now grown so tall. From the gateway of the neighbour- 
ing garden an elderly woman in simple dress—* Min- 
chen,” the true servant of the Pogwisch-Goethe family— 
called out to them: 

“ Are you the English gentleman whom my mistress 
is expecting? If you are, come in.” 

She led them up the ascending path to another garden 
house of neat appearance. High fir-trees partly shut 
it off from the park; beneath them the tea table was set 
and decorated with flowers. 

An elderly lady, in a lace cap and with grey curls, 
hanging down each side of her face, which bore marks 
of suffering but was lit up by two unusually bright eyes, 
came to meet them with outstretched hands. 

“I greet you heartily, Mr. Thackeray, for auld lang 
syne,” she said. “I can say in my father’s verses: 

“You bring with you the pictures of glad days, 

Dear shadows from the past rise up again; 

And like some half-forgotten legend come 

Old love and friendship following in their train.” 

“ But I myself shall appear to you like a shadow from 
the other world, for I have lived through much sorrow, 
whereas I see you before me at the height of your powers 
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as a successful writer. This is my sister Ulrike, and 
here is my son Walther, whom you knew as a boy. 
Perhaps you may still remember how the Marquis Douro 
(the Duke of Wellington’s second son) once cut his hair 
in such a horrible manner.” 

“ Certainly I do,” answered Thackeray. “It was a 
fearful sight, and I am glad that his hair has grown so 
finely since then.” 


“ Yes,” said the sickly Walther von Goethe, with sad 
irony, “ but it would have been better if my strength 
had increased with it like Samson’s.” 

Thackeray's daughter also received the heartiest wel. 
come. Frau van Goethe embraced her and kissed her 
on the brow, saying: “ You remind me of my Alma, 
who died so young. May you have a long and happy 
life.” (to be continued). 


THE PLIGHT OF THE FRENCH THEATRE 


(From our Paris Correspondent) 


OR the second time in three years Paris has been 
EF threatened with a general strike of the theatres. The 
cause is the same now as when the threat was first 
made in 1930; but whereas then it was turned off by a few 
smooth words, now the French Government has had to 
make conccessions. 

The villain of the piece is that modern Frankenstein, 
the tax gatherer. The State requires taxes to live, but 
for taxes to be possible the person or profession taxed 
must be in a position to make a profit, and this is what 
latter day Treasuries neglect or forget. By an extra- 
ordinary bit of injustice the Assistance Publique of 
France—the body which hospitals, lunatic 
asylums, and infantile charities—has been placed on the 
back of the theatrical industry alone, from which it 
draws sixty million francs annually. An official of the 
Assistance Publique attends every performance of every 
theatre, checks the returns, and carries off with him, in 
cash or cheque, 17 per cent. of the gross receipts. He 
even takes with him the percentage of money that will 
only be received by the theatres from the ticket agencies 
at the end of the month. Besides this enormous tax 
there is a State entertainment tax, and the rump of a 
war-tax, also levied on the gross receipts; so, that without 
any consideration as to profit or loss, and before think- 


other businesses, and that he must, by the rules of the 
Society of Authors, pay 12 per cent. of his gross receipts 
in royalties, and there is little wonder that the Paris 
theatre, which existed none too well in the fat years 
down to 1928 or 1929, is on the verge of bankruptcy 
now that prudent Frenchmen, hit by the general crisis, 
spend less and less on entertainment. 


Matters have been brought to a head by the resigna- 
tion of M. Rouché the manager of the Opera, an instity 
tion meagrely subsidised by the State. The subsidy ir 
fact is less than che sum taken back with the State's 
other hand in taxes, and during the past winter the 
Opera has been run at a loss of between £2,000 and 
£3,000 per month. The minister of Fine Arts says that, 
with or without M. Rouché, he will keep the Oper 
going; but no one knows how he will manage it. 


Theatrical business has so fallen off in Paris that m 
ordinary nights the entire takings of all the theatres and 
music halls amount to no more than about £3,000 per 
night, a figure that may rise by something like a third 
on feast days like the mi caréme, when by tradition 
everyone goes to the theatre. This poverty has reacted 
severely on the output of dramatists; by common con 
sent no season so mean has been known since the war, 


ing of his rent, cast, or other expenses, the wretched and only one play of real note has been seen—M. André ; 
theatrical manager has to part with some 26 per cent. Obey’s La Bataille de la Marne. 
of his takings. Managers, actors and authors are all agreed. The 
Add to this, that he pays all the usual taxes—includ- French theatre has laid golden eggs for long enough 
ing tax on the turnover and luxury tax—extracted from It is determined to be a goose no longer. , 
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THE DIPPER OR THE WATER-OUSEL 

By A. G. BRADLEY. ; 

HIS is not a natural history article beyond the bare yards. So much any bird book will tell you and having “ 
statement that the back and wings of the dipper given his range of occupation, as a rule very loosely, wil . 

are dark brown to black and his breast of a snowy probably add “ is occasionally met with in Hampshire f 
whiteness; that his orthodox name is the water-ousel; that or even Surrey.” These occasions may be dismissed # P 
he is, or used to be, known to the Devonshire rustic as negligible. I have met in my long day with a bittem Q 
the “culley and in Scotland by the harsh and in- in Sussex and an eagle in Devonshire but they are neither " 
appropriate name of the “ water crow.” Further that Sussex nor Devon birds. A 
he lays from four to six white eggs and usually nests in The water-ousel is unique among birds for outstandin} of 
the crevices of old stone bridges, or in old tree stumps reasons that are not subtle matters of ornithology . - . 


for he inhabits about one-third of England (with Wale) 
and that third could be readily cut off from the remait 


by the side of the stream he loves, and clings to, through 
all the seasons and rarely leaves even for a hundred 
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der by a pencil line drawn diagonally from north to 
south. Speaking broadly he is a native of the north and 
west, and of all those mountainous and semi-mountain- 
ous counties through which tumble and foam the streams 
he insists upon. He is unconsciously an epicure in 
scenery. He will have nothing to do with the twenty 
or twenty-five lower pitched counties of England whose 
heights are without distinction and whose streams con- 
sequently muddy, or sluggish, or both. The dipper will 
not look at even the chalk streams of Wilts or Hants; 
pellucid though their waters generally be, their occasional 
swirls over a pebbly bottom are not good enough for him. 
His river must be of mountain or moorland birth, with 
all the limpid and stirring qualities such streams maintain 
through woody and lowland valleys to the sea. Possibly 
he has an ear for music and what finer melody is there 
than the ever-varying notes of a northern or westera 
stream? 

His range from south to north may be roughly traced 
by a line drawn just east of the Devonshire border. Then 
crossing the Bristol Channel it runs northward through 
the counties of Monmouth, Hereford and Shropshire, 
including most of these shires and even touching Glouces- 
ter and Worcester at occasional points. He is naturally 
enough a native of every county in Wales and of all the 
northern counties in whole or part, including the up- 
lands of Derbyshire, but the outstanding fact about the 
dipper is that approximately two-thirds of England have 
never set eyes on him save in their travels or never heard 
of such a bird, while over the rest of the country he is 
as familiar to every village urchin who lives near a stream 
as a blackbird or a thrush. The dipper again is quite 
unlike any other bird that flies, not merely in habit but 
in appearance. He is as apart in this sense as the King- 
fisher, though such a marked contrast in make and 
colouring. But he is far more common by the waterside 
than his brilliant little occasional neighbour, whom we 
know may be found — if sparsely — in every part of 
England. In shape the dipper is something like a large 
wren, a plump and sturdy little fellow, rather smaller 
than a blackbird. His wings are short and his quick 
flight along the surface of the stream is direct like that 
of the sandpiper who breeds and spends the summer in 
his company, and then leaves for sands and shores remote. 
But you will never see a dipper disporting himself on 
gravelly beaches with the sandpipers that temporarily 
occupy and the wagtails that so frequently visit his 
stream. He is intensely exclusive and has no truck with 
them whatever, much less with the moorhens, dabchicks 
and the rare water-rail that may or may not haunt the 
stiller reaches of his brook. When not scudding round 
the next bend of the stream, and in more sociable mood, 
he sits on a mossy rock in its midst, motionless as a foam 
flake with his snow white breast, save for his head which 
he nods at you in quite humorous and familiar fashion, 
and sometimes at quite short range as you cast your flies 
into the tail of his pool. For the dipper is above all the 
friend and companion of the trout fisherman, as he slowly 
pushes his way, in or out of the water, upstream beneath 
the flickering canopy of leaves that so often forms the 
toof of the little white-breasted bird's enchanting haunts. 
And thus he becomes familiar to innumerable followers 
of the craft including those who actually reside in the 
twenty and odd counties where his presence and even 
his name is unknown. 


With over fifty years of angling in northern and wes- 
tern streams behind me, in all those pageants of swaying 
leaves and glancing waters that memory paints, the water- 
ousel or the “ culley ” as we called him in my boyhood, 
is always in the picture, motionless as a rock in the fore- 
ground or skimming out of sight along the restless surface 
of the stream, or dashing through the arch of some ivy 
covered bridge. And as the “ beat” of one pair is in 
due course left behind, another almost certainly scuds 
out from some haunt invisible to take up the rdle of 
companion and spectator of our pleasant toil. Less often 
the birds may be seen splashing about in a shallow, or 
possibly after food which consists of water insects, sub- 
aqueous grubs and, I am afraid, fish spawn, though the 
dipper, unlike the heron and the otter, has never been 
seriously accused of lessening the stock of a trout stream. 
He can dive, too, and even travel under water, though 
these achievements are not often practised or noticeable 
in his character of fisherman’s companion, when his 
movements vary from an affectation of panic-stricken 
flight to the most confiding intimacy. As we have seen, 
he is no migrant. 


What may be his average of life and survival, no one 
knows, nor again what toll his natural enemies take to 
keep his numbers down with such apparent consistency 
to, say, an average of half a dozen pairs to a mile of 
water. This estimate is purely capricious and merely my 
own guess from a life’s experience in the west country, 
Welsh, northern England and southern Scottish streams. 
There may of course be whole stretches of suitable water 
in which the dipper for some special or local reasons has 
disappeared; though I don’t think I have often encoun- 
tered such, nor is it relevant to our subject. How much 
the young birds shift from one valley to another before 
the nesting season no one knows. The “ bird observer ™ 
who is very much in evidence to-day seems to overlook 
the dipper, though as I have endeavoured to show, he is 
in appearance and habits of life quite unique among 
British birds. | For he doesn’t come out into woods, 
hedgerows and commons or frequent marshes and sea- 
shores to be looked at. He rarely even cuts off a corner 
of the stream in his flight by crossing a meadow. Few 
human beings except those who for business or pleasure 
haunt or else reside upon the streams that harbour him 
ever sets eyes on a dipper. I should not be surprised if 
thousands of persons in his own counties do not even 
know him by sight. Odd pairs may, no doubt, be 
occasionally seen in non-dipper counties. I know brooks, 
even in Surrey, which I can quite imagine them haunting. 
But they aren't there, though probably in a bird book 
the qualification might be found. “ Have been seen in 
Surrey, or Sussex, or any other county.” 


If I have given the impression that the dipper only 
haunts the more-sylvan reaches of his favourite stream, 
I must hasten to correct it, for you will find him also in 
their moorland and mountain stretches, though not, in 
my experience, so frequently. I have met him occasion- 
ally @ven in Welsh mountain tarns but generally near 
the little stream that inevitably tumbles out of them. 
The sandpiper on the other hand who in the nesting 
season is also the fisherman's ofttimes companion, does 
breed in the banks of a tarn and is often in fussy evi- 
dence, skimming the shore, before the disturbing step of 
the rare angler. 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


HAS RATIONALISM A FUTURE ? 


YES, By E. Royston PIKE. 


ONVINCED as I am that the definition of terms 

C is the beginning of wisdom, I should like to ap- 

pende the “ official * definition of Rationalism—- 

the definition, that is, adopted by the Rationalist Press 
Association. It runs as follows :— 

“ Rationalism may be defined as the mental attitude 
which unreservedly accepts the supremacy of reason 
and aims at establishing a system of philosophy 
and ethics verifiable by experience and indepen- 
dent of all arbitrary assumptions of authority.” 

To some the definition will come as a surprise: they 
have probably thought of the Rationalist as one who 
denies the existence of a Supreme Being or a life beyond 
the grave. As a matter of fact this is not so, though so 
far as one can judge, most Rationalists disbelieve in a 
personal Deity, and nearly all (with a few notable ex- 
ceptions) believe that “death ends all.” They do so, 
however, not because there is a Rationalist creed which 
says that there is no God and no after-life, but because, 
being Rationalists, they have brought their common sense 
to bear on the conceptions, and have found that the 
evidence advanced in their support is inadequate. In 
a word, Rationalism is not a creed, a collection of dogmas, 
but a method of enquiry, a “ mental attitude.” 

As such it can be applied very effectively in the study 
of all the problems that perplex men’s minds; but as it 
is only in the field of Religion, or Theology, that it is 
expressly asserted that the writ of Reason does not, 
or should not, run, it is in this field that Rationalism has 
exerted its greatest effort, and has won its most striking 
triumphs. 

For it has triumphed. Just over three hundred years 
have elapsed since Lord Herbert of Cherbury opened the 
Deistic campaign with his De Veritate. Then the 
Christian church presented a well-nigh united front on 
matters of doctrine; there were differences of interpreta- 
tion, of emphasis, but Roman and Anglican, Brownist 
and Anabaptist were all staunch believers in the divine 
authorship, and hence the absolute inerrancy, of the Bible; 
and all accepted the statements in the Apostles’ Creed, 
not as allegories but as literal fact. To-day belief in 
the miracles of the old Testament is now past 
and the number of believers in those of the New is 
rapidly diminishing; the Creeds are regarded more and 
more as interesting antiquarian survivals, to be accepted 
by the Candidate for Holy Orders with episcopally 
approved mental reservations. And Christ—once God, 
then divine man—is now regarded by many as the prime 
mover in a mystery-drama. 

So much may be laid to Rationalism’s account. But 
great as have been the victories of Rationalism in the 
past, I believe that still greater victories are to come. 
I think that, sooner or later, men and women will refuse 
to have their sexual relationships regulated by the dicta, 
real or supposed, of Moses or Jesus the Celibate. 
Rationalism has liberated men’s minds; in the future, if 
I read the signs aright, it will liberate our everyday 
life from the load of religious taboos that at present press 
so heavily upon it. 


NO, By FATHER WOOoDLOcK, 
N discussing the future of Rationalism, and indeed 
that of Modernism, it is more practical to examine 
the concrete doctrines and denials taught by typical 
rationalists and modernists than to concentrate on the 
abstract ideals and definitions of the “ isms ” in question. 
Any philosophy that claims to be reasonable may assert 
that it is authentic rationalism, just as any religion which 
adjusts its doctrines to proved modern discoveries may call 
itself ““ modernist "—even though it continues to believe 
in miracle. Not long ago I published a booklet of lectures 
under the provocative and perhaps paradoxical title 
‘ Catholicism the true Rationalism ” to show the reason- 
ableness, that is the ‘ rationality ”, of the Catholic faith; 
and Mr. Arnold Lunn quite recently dealt with typica! 
rationalism in a book called “ The Flight from Reason.” 
What's in a name? Undoubtedly there may be an 
effective recruiting power in a descriptive or suggestive 
name, just as there is often a vote-winning value in a 
good political slogan or selling-power in a crisp trade 
advertisement. But all three may be fraudulent titles 
or phrases which fallaciously beg very debatable questions, 
There is no patent right over the use of the name 
which has monopolised man’s highest mental power—his 
reason. By its appeal to human vanity and by its im 
plication that if one is reasonable one must be a “ rational- 
ist,” the name will help the future of the philosophy 
as it has been its mainstay in the past. 
Rationalism has been defined in the abstract as: 


“the mental attitude which unreservedly accepts the 
supremacy of reason and aims at lishing a system 
of philosophy and ethics verifiable by experience and 
independent of all arbitrary assumptions of authority.” 

In the concrete, Rationalism has failed dismally w 


realise this ideal, and it is concrete realities that have 
a past and a future. Ideals and abstractions are timeless. 

A typical rationalist usually denies or at least is agnostic 
with regard to the existence of a God-Creator, the 
spiritual soul, free-will and personal immortality. He 
is generally a materialist and his mind is more dominated 
by sense impressions than reasoned processes. For him, 
the unimaginable is the unthinkable and the unthinkable 
is the unreal and the impossible. 

Reason has, after all, a limited jurisdiction. It cannot 
lay down laws or proofs to show that e¢.g., Beethoven 
is superior to jazz, or Botticelli’s Madonnas more beautiful 
than Epstein’s ‘“ Motherhood,” or the Good Samaritan 
a higher moral type than Nietzsche's “ Superman.” As 
a matter of fact the normal man, even if he claims to be 
a rationalist, will find that 90 per cent. of his convictions 
are due to intuition or human faith in the authority 
of tradition. Reason may criticise and act as a sieve, 
but it creates few convictions even in the mind of 2 
rationalist. 

If rationalism is to have a future it must be more 
courageously intellectual. I believe that the future will 
be with intellectualism, and I accept the—from him 
astonishing—admission of Mr. Middleton Murry that: 


“a thorough-going intellectualism which 4 
to accept an and contra: universe is 
to end in God and faith.” 


The rationalism of the future will possibly be 
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THE NINTH WHISKY 


By Davin OcKHAM. 


HEN Maitland left his native Hampshire for In this boredom, what more natural, because what 
the United States, there had been no special more banal, than that Maitland should re-visit the home 
lure to beckon him across the sea. He had of his youth? And having performed that pious, if 

neither felt the call of the West nor believed that his unimaginative pilgrimage, again what more natural (and 

ambitions would flower more freely on the other side banal) than the dwelling of his thoughts on the com- 
of the Atlantic. But a vague dissatisfaction with his panions of his boyhood? But, presumbably because 
position and prospects, coupled with an opportune legacy the sleepy little market town of Bastable-le-Roy had for 
of three hundred pounds from a nearly-forgotten aunt, many years offered little in the way of a career for her 
propelled him, almost without conscious volition, on to the sons, Maitland found traces of but few of his former 
decks of a vessel offering an exceptionally cheap passage companions save for such clues as were offered by a half- 
to New York. He had not taken a return ticket. dozen familiar names over shop-fronts. And a series 

“T'll have a look round,” he thought, vaguely enough. of visits, undertaken in the role of purchaser, speedily 
The “ look round” amplified itself. He liked New convinced him that nothing was to be gained by remind- 

York and its people. He liked a certain clear-cut, bright- ing these middle-aged worthies of their common youth. 
eyed efficiency that appeared, on the face, to represent The shop fronts did not, of course, monopolise the 
such a change from the atmosphere of Hampshire. There names in his memory. There was, for instance, one 
were no ties of family or business to waft him back Laurence Malvern, who had not been an especial intimate 
to England, so that when an intimacy, born of a casual of his, but stood, in some subtle fashion, for Hampshire 
acquaintance over luncheon, smoothed his path to share and England boyhood, and the recollection of whose 
in a small business that made up in courage and optimism peculiarly arresting personality had survived the passage 
what it lacked in more material resources, he followed of years. 

the line of least resistance. 

Possessing the gift of being honest with himself, Mait- 
land always conceded to Chance the credit for being the 
main architect of his very considerable fortune. He 
lacked the unimaginative smugness of his fellow-million- 


we 
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It would have been possible to make inquiry regarding 
Laurence. But Maitland felt he could hardly ask 
questions without revealing some personal connection with 
the town. And this he preferred not to do. At the 


: , back, of his mind had been the thought that his birth- 
aires who would confide to an eagerly receptive Press Jace would not merely recognise him, but would hasten 


the alleged secret of their success, ignoring the fact that t5 do homage to so distinguished a citizen. But his 
given the appropriate time, place and environment, plus birthplace blandly refused to cast itself for any such role. 
the normal percentage of willing dupes, any dullard Instead, it cast him in the role of one of the many, 
may have wealth thrust upon him. You are presumbably wealthy, American tourists who had arrived 
not, however to conceive of him as one who humbly by motor car, lunched or dined at the “ Saracen’s Head,” 
regards himself as trustee of his wealth and is informed duly admired its oaken panelling and blackened timbers, 
with altruism as to the manner of its bestowal. It was ang departed after the stay of a few hours or days, 
merely that he owned the saving grace of realising his ysyally the former. It signally failed to admire the 
indebtedness rather to good luck than to conspicuous return of the native, an omission the more pardonable 
merit or native genius. and intelligible inasmuch as the House of Maitland, of 

In due course, he returned to England. You are not whom the millionaire was now the sole representative, 
to conceive of him as urged by sentiment or belated hag never occupied more than a socially inconsiderable 
patriotism, but at forty he had amassed more money status, and had chiefly been remarkable for a lukewarm 
than he could ever imagine himself spending; he lacked attachment to the milder forms of Wesleyanism. 


the lust of amassing wealth for its own sake; and there ; hd 
‘ ersto’ twilight of a perf 
came a tempting offer to dispose of his many interests for A suites in the 


p  Aeegage . June day brought Maitland within the shelter of a village 
= inn five miles from Bastable-le-Roy. The tiny bar-parlour 
sn would be —— New York, and the desire to take had one other occupant, a man of apparently his own 

first real holiday for nearly rena years, sent him age, a gaunt, shambling figure, unkempt, badly clothed, 
acrom the ocean for the second time. ? .-. and seemingly preoccupied with the problem of whether 
: A man who had vaspr Peele <ecimngtlhagaan of his adule life his cash resources were adequate to meet his immediate 
in the fixed routine of business is apt to discover his conan tie litle 
interests curiously narrowed when he retires and has no ; os k 
master passion to put in place of the hunt for gold. He Apparently, he was still at a trifling distance from 


BRB ER 


e RE 


more may collect beetles or stamps or old furniture, haunt the bankruptcy, for he saluted Maitland’s entrance with a 
> will sile rooms for books or pictures, fall in love, or even ‘urteous request to be allowed to defray the cost of 
him marry. Let him do any of these things, and life holds liquid refreshment to a fellow-being whose dripping 
at: a certain purpose. But if he finds himself deprived clothes indicated the necessity of first-aid. (These were, 
foal of all incentive, especially after twenty years of absence approximately, his words). 


have transformed his native land into an alien country, Mindful of the etiquette of the occasion, Maitland 
and life stretches before him with no prospect beyond accepted, and in his turn called for the glasses to be 
that an incalculable boredom. refilled. The shabby stranger was clearly a gentleman. 
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And to the acompaniment of lightning and hail, they 
consumed a third and a fourth whisky. 

It may or may not have been the stimulus of alcohol 
in unwonted dosage that suddenly unlocked a door in 
Maitland’s brain. A certain intonation, the mannerism 
of crooking a lean forefinger, a trick of half-closing an 
eye to emphasise a verbal point, surely these were 
familiar. They were very familiar, but of whom did 
they remind him? And the unlocking of another door 
in his brain revealed the figure of Laurence Maitland. 

Surprise hit him between wind and water... . A fifth 
whisky found him in the stage of garrulous reminiscence. 
The stranger listened courteously to a condensed and 
unsolicited autobiography, whose pith was that although 
the narrator might appear to be an American, and had 
indeed spent half his life on the other side of the Atlantic, 
he was in truth not only an Englishman, but a Hampshire- 
man. And more than that, a native of these very parts. 

He introduced himself, a procedure that his convive 
obviously regarded as an unnecessary, if not unamusing, 
Americanism. Clearly the name of Maitland meant 
nothing to him, nor did he consider it incumbent to 
mention his own. After a sixth whisky, Maitland halt- 
ingly and with immense circumlocution, enquired whether 
he were addressing his old friend Laurence Malvern. 


His convive, with no visible indication of surprise 
answered in the affirmative, and ordered another whisky. 
Seven is reputed to be a number of magical properties; 
it achieved the conquest of Maitland’s diffidence. He 
overflowed with the violent and unconstrainable volubility 
of the shy man who has temporarily overcome his shyness, 

He was delighted to see his dear old friend. He had 
been longing to meet him again. He was rich, very 
rich. Obviously his dear friend was not . . . very rich 
Could he, without offence, share some of his superfluity 
with his dear old friend? 

His dear old friend having utilised a momentary lull 
in the monologue to order an eighth whisky, shook Mait- 
land very warmly by the hand. 

“ Thanks ever so much, my dear fellow,” he replied. 
“ Believe me I'm very gateful to you, and if I happened 
to want money I'm sure there’s no one from whom I'd 
rather borrow than you. But I really don’t need it 
You see, when my Uncle Robert died I inherited a good 
deal of property with the title. Quite the best thing 
about being a wealthy landowner,” he added, as Mait- 
land’s eyes involuntarily strayed to his attire, “ is that 
you can wear any old clothes you please.” 

It was Maitland who ordered the ninth whisky. “ Make 
it a double, please,” he instructed the landlord. 


HEATRE By Givsert WaKEFIELD 


“TI Lived With You.” By Ivor Novello. 


I NOTICE that almost every critic, writing of Mr. Ivor 
Novello’s new play at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, 
has remarked that so long as he kept his story and his 
acting on the plane of comedy, his work was admirable, 
but whenever he shifted to the plane of sentiment, he 
became—well, what exactly he degenerated into, 
naturally depended on the critic’s individual reaction; 
all one can affirm about it as a generality, is a unanimity 
of critical opinion that he did degenerate. 

His mistake lay in thinking that he could, with 
impunity, bring together in a single play two mutually 
antagonistic moods, or attitudes of mind: the comoedic 
and the sentimental. He failed to realize that comedy, 
the disillusionist, will always make a fool of that un- 
scrupulous deceiver, sentiment. For comedy is naturally 
derisory and critical and cruel. The dictionary may tell 
us of a verb intransitive “ to laugh ”; but this, though 
grammatically correct, is intellectually an inexactitude. 
Intellectually, then is only the verb transition, “ to laugh 
at” something—or, very much more commonly at some- 
body. Laugh at something, and the chances are that th= 
world will laugh at it with you; for the world has learnt 
that most things, when you look at them closely, are 
ridiculous. This is what is nowadays called “ cynicism ™; 
and contemporary West End audiences are very 
“cynical indeed! So too, beneath its silky charm 
and simple-seeming fun, is Mr. Novello’s latest comedy. 
Its hero is continually ridiculing the conventions; its 
author is continually “ showing up™ his characters. 
Continually, but not continuously—which (whatever th: 


Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 


dictionary may tell us to the contrary) is not by any 
means the same thing. And that is the trouble with this 
play. 


I have no wish to over-emphasize this point, because 
in actual fact the sentimental passages in Mr. Novello’s 
play are commendably few. There is a very bad one at 
the end of his first scene, which will suffice to illustrate 
the argument. This scene had been consistently 
humorous and tinged with an amiable cynicism. The two 
young shop-girls, lost in the maze at Hampton Court, 
had been depicted with all their natural silliness and 
vulgarity. The exiled Russian prince had wandered 
in, with nothing more romantic than a ravenous appetite 
and a devastating curtness. The meeting of the shop 
girl and the prince had not been sentimentalized. And 
then, to my horror and amazement, Mr. Novello, having 
bolted a couple of the shop-girl’s sandwiches, slipped from 
the bench where he was sitting, and I realized that 
had fainted from starvation! 


Now, that faint would have been imperfectly convine 
ing, even as the climax of ten minutes’ highly-coloured 
sentiment. Even so, it must have seemed uncomfortably 
theatrical. But at least we should have been prepared 
for something of the sort by a tuning-in of our receptive 
faculties to an emotional transmitter. In the present 
case we had not been so prepared. On the contrary, 
the preceding dialogue had made it quite impossible for 
us to sympathize with any of the charcters we had 9 
far seen, Any misfortunes which might befall them, 
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could only amuse us. And so the faint was an artist‘c 
blunder of the first magnitude. 

However, the rest of the comedy, though not of course 
entirely faultless, was completely free from such danger- 
ous nose-dives. The shop-girl took Prince Felix back 
to her plebeian home in Fulham; where instead of a 
sentimental Prince-and-beggar-maid romance, we watched 
the demoralizing consequences of an aristocratic philosophy 
in a democratic environment, and learnt by demonstration 
that such things as free thought and free love, not to 
mention an over-indulgence in vodka, though all very 
well for the Idle Rich—or even for the Classy Poor— 
are not a source of happiness to people of inherited 
and ineradicable respectability. The working-class 
paterfamiliar was thoroughly uncomfortable with his 
mercenary lady-friend; the vodka failed to reconcile his 
wife to his infidelity; their daughter was unable to adapt 
herself to the disreputable luxury of a kept woman; and 
it was not long before this life of egotistic self-indulgence 
had become, for everyone involved in it, far less satis- 
factory than the dull conventionality which had preceded 
it. 

The experiment was therefore a failure, and very nearly 
a calamity. But it was frequently very amusing, and 
continuously entertaining, while it lasted. The working- 
class characters were neatly and clearly drawn (though 
whether they were drawn from life, is another question), 
and Prince Felix himself was an attractive variation of 
that popular stage-personality, the dissipator of conven- 
tional morality. The dialogue is fluent and lively; 
indeed, it is too good to need the occasional “ daring ~ 
lines, which are out of place artistically in this particular 


play. But if I had to say in what respect Mr. Ivor 
Novello is to be especially congratulated, I should draw 
attention to the fact that, though he has had to commingle 
several independent stories in a single play and (apart 
from the prologue in the Maze at Hampton Court) within 
a single setting, he has contrived to tell them as a com- 
posite artistic whole. In other words, I should commend 
particularly the ingenious construction of the play. 

The acting is excellent. Mr. Novello himself had a 
fairly easy task; for I presume that he had composed the 
part of Prince Felix, less in accordance with the Russian 
temperament, than as a “ medium ™ for his own peculiar 
qualities as a comedian. And as anyone who saw him 
in a film called “ Down Hill” must have realized, Mr. 
Novello is an excellent comedian—and a very poor 
tragedian! Miss Minnie Rayner gave what I can only 
describe as a “ glorious performance as the mother; 
Miss Ursula Jeans and Miss Thea Holme were nicely 
differentiated daughters; Mr. Eliot Makeham sketched the 
father with appreciable subtlety; Miss Cicely Oakes was 
beautifully quiet and “ deep “ as the only member of thz 
Wallace family who foresaw disaster from the first; and 
I liked immensely Mr. Robert Newton's unexaggerated 


and convincing portrait of a bounderish young man called 
Mort. 


The action of the play takes place in three rooms, 
all on the ground floor, simultaneously. I have never 
seen a more ingenious tripartite stage. This is a case 
of mechanics serving the drama, as contrasted with some 
horrible recent examples of the drama being made 
subservient to the inventor. 


F- By Mark Forrest 


Monte Carlo Madness. 
Arrowsmith. Directed by John Ford. The 


“ Monte Carlo Madness,” the Easter attraction at the 
Regal and the London Pavilion, has according to the Press 
publicity been described by competent critics as a greater 
film than “ Congress Dances”; if the critics were com- 
petent, then the picture has suffered more than a sea 
change in its journey across the Channel. The dialogue 
may have been very sparkling in the original and the 
flm may have had the advantage of being played in one 
key; but neither of these assets are apparent in the English 
version, which is laboured and mechanical. 

Bearing the name of Mr. Pommer as its producer this 
is very disappointing because if there is one man in the 
film business whose prestige stands high, and deservedly 
%, it is he. In “ Monte Carlo Madness ™ he has spared 
no expense and there is some good camera work, but one 
is conscious throughout of an attempt to force the pace 
and nothing is so dismal as drinking champagne out of a 
cup, even if the cup be Sévres 

Most of the action takes place upon a battleship and 
pethaps just because that battleship is a real one the 
Wrong note is struck hard and often. The story of a 
queen who rules a mythical country where the naval pay- 


Directed by Hans Schwartz. The Regal and London Pavilion. 


Tivoli. 


roll is conspicuous by its absence and who falls in love 
with her truculent captain will hardly come as a surprise 
to devotees of musical comedy. After all there is perhaps 
no love like the old love, but the rules of the courtship 
must be kept. This picture breaks the most important of 
them in that for long periods it takes itself seriously. 
Indeed, one is only given one glimpse of how funny it 
might have been when the captain, having lost all the ship's 
money at the gaming tables (the queen having pawned 
her pearl necklace to pay the crew) trains the guns upon 
the casino in an endeavour to persuade the management 
to give him back his losses. Wéith the crowds trying to 
get out of the town the picture springs to life for a brief 
moment because the director has at length caught the 
right atmosphere, that of undiluted extravaganza, but 
almost at once he goes off the rails again and the closing 
scenes, like the opening ones, are extremely unfunny. 

It is difficult for players to make bricks without any 
straw and on that account the performances of Helen 
Hayes, John Deverell and Charles Redgie should not be 
taken too seriously; they are, nevertheless, very ineffec- 
tive, and Sari Maritza and Hans Albers, who play the 
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principal rdles, are no more successful. The former looks 
pretty enough, but neither she nor Hans Albers managed 
to convey the lightness and the gaiety which should have 
been in the original. Hans Albers has played the same 
part in three languages, but he does not appear to me to 
be proficient enough in English to give a natural per- 
formance. One can't be constantly thinking of one’s 
lines and the pronunciation of them and at the same time 
bring subtlety to a characterisation. 

After Ronald Colman’s last picture, “ Arrowsmith ”, 
which has taken the place of “ Delicious ” at the Tivoli, 
is a very welcome change. The story, taken from the 
well-known book by Mr. Sinclair Lewis, provides Ronald 
Colman with a real part. Hitherto he has been forced 
along the lane of romance whose banks are stuffed with 
primroses and whose hedges are piled high with wild 
roses. When he has picked the former and succeeded in 
removing the thorns from the latter, the picture is over. 
Mr. Lewis's book is very different stuff—the thorns here 
are no mere misunderstandings, the primroses no paper 
flowers deluged with Coty or Houbigant. 

Arrowsmith, as a boy, has great ambitions; he wants 
to become a famous bacteriologist like Professor Gott- 
lieb; but his first step in this direction is to stultify his 
ambition. He marries a nurse and goes to the Middle 
West as an ordinary general practitioner. You can’t 
keep a good man down, however, and, when he has made 
a vaccine more effective than the one which the State 
provides, he comes at length to New York, the McGurk 
Institute and Professor Gottlieb. 

Up to this point nothing has been carved out of Mr. 
Lewis’s book which belongs to the cinema, but when the 
bubonic plague raises its ugly head and Arrowsmith goes 


to the West Indies to fight the Black Death in its cr 
the camera becomes active and from there until the ey 
of the picture there is no lack of movement. 

Mr. Ford has directed the whole conscientiously; he hy 
paid great attention to detail and though there are bouyj 
to be many who will cry out against the treatment of ty 
book, especially the heartless way in which Leora Army, 
smith’s character has been dissipated, the whole film is, 
sound piece of work. 

The sincerity of the direction is reflected in the acting 
Richard Bennett, as Sondelius, the Swedish doctor, i 
especially good and his full blooded characterisation is ver 
valuable to the picture, which is for most part, sombre jp 
its atmosphere. Helen Hayes, as Arrowsmith’s wife, dog 
what she has to do with great charm and it is a pity the 
she should have been sacrificed so much to the claims ¢ 
the star. Without doing anything brilliant Ronald Cd 
man is his own delightful self and this should be enoug 
for most people. 

I hope the somewhat morbid theme of the picture wil 
not prevent it having the success it deserves; the prey 
ence of Ronald Colman should guarantee its appearane 
at the Tivoli for some time to come, but the death of Helen 
Hayes, A. E. Anson and Richard Bennett will probably 
not conform to the preconceived ideas of most cinemy 
goers who have been brought up to expect some concer 
sions to the happy ending. 

The only other new film of importance this week is 
“ Goodnight Vienna,” in which Jack Buchanan is appear 
ing. This has been put on at the Capitol, but as ther 
was no preview of the picture I have not had any oppor 
tunity of seeing it. It is a British film, directed by Mr. 
Herbert Wilcox. 


CoS CE 


THE PAPAL INDEX 


SIR,—I am rather intrigued by Colonel P. R. Butler's 
suggestion that any Roman Catholic priest can explain 
the curious features of the prohibitions. Members of 
the Church of England might, perhaps, hesitate to ap- 
proach ministers of another denomination for an explana- 
tion as to why the old Book of Common Prayer is on the 
Index, while apparently the revised edition, which Parlia- 
ment recently rejected, is not banned. 

Would not Dr. Barnes, the Bishop of Birmingham, 
be a better authority to consult as to that curious feature? 
I merely hazard this as a suggestion. 

PROTESTANT. 


A GERMAN VIEW OF HITLER ; 

SIR,—The article by Herr Heinrich Mann, published 
in your issue of March 26th under the above title, con- 
tains a number of misrepresentations. 

Herr Mann informs us that “the masses are solidly 
behind the Republic,” although in the recent Presidential 
Elections the Nazis polled 11,338,571 votes and the Com- 
munists 4,982,079, while the coalition which supported 
Hindenburg, secured 18,661,736. Thus the united de- 
fenders of the Republic polled less than 2,500,000 votes 


more than its avowed opponents, and this does not take 
into consideration the supporters of Duesterberg, most a 
whom are certainly not in agreement with the preset 
régime. It must not be forgotten, also, that the Gover 
ment, by suppression of Hitlerite newspapers and mone 
polising the wireless, did everything in its power to hamper 
its chief opponent. 

Herr Mann laments that the German Courts of Justice 
were never Republican in sentiment, but surely a cout 
of law should not be Republican or anything else, but 
impartial Does Herr Mann consider that the courts 
should twist the law in favour of his own side? If ® 
he has a curious conception of justice. 


We are told that “ the power of gold ” by which # 
presumably meant the financial power, is one of the facton 
in favour of the Hitlerites. How does Herr Mann recot 
cile this statement with clauses 12, 13, 14, 16, 17 asd 
18 of the famous “ Twenty-five Points” of the Nai 
Programme, all of which, if put into operation, would 
seriously curtail the strength of the financial interest’ 


Hitler was not born “ far East” of the Germatr 
Austrian frontier. He was born at Braunau, 2 lie 
town on the river Inn, which is practically on the frontet 
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It is impossible to reply to Herr Mann's vague accusa- 
tions of “ questionable morality * and other malpractices 
on the part of Hitlerite leaders as he does not condescend 
to give us a single concrete instance to substantiate his 


Finally, Herr Mann is loud in his praises of “ democ- 
racy " but when we consider that the system of ruling 
by emergency decrees has made Dr. Bruening little less 
than a dictator in Germany it is somewhat difficult to 
see where the democracy comes in in this particular case. 

Barons Court, W.14. W. J. CHaMBERs. 


GOETHE'S MESSAGE FOR TO-DAY 


SIR,—One hundred years ago there passed away in 
the capital town of a little German state a poet whom 
all the world is now honouring. In England we are 
giving special performances of his works, pronouncing 
public eulogies, and reviving his memory with essays 
and biographies. In this we are keeping up a tradition 
of admiration founded by Scott, Byron and Carlyle 
in Goethe's life-time; but it is safe to say that Goethe 
remains very little known in England. Many people 
turn him down in disgust when they read of his caddisn 
treatment of Friederike and other youthful loves, and 
will have no more of him. To others he is a great foreign 
poet, whom they are content to take on hearsay. 

The more’s the pity, because we miss much if we judge 
a man by his worst actions, often without sufficient 
knowledge of motives, and a great man taken for granted 
is never more to us than a plaster cast. If we leave 
Goethe thus on the shelf we are missing a message which 
could still mean much for us in life, literature, and 


Goethe lived joyously for those things which gave him 
delight; fresh air, country exercises, the best in literature 
and art, the theatre, and the performance of his manifold 
duties. He lived for the moment and thought for 
eternity. Art and literature, for him, had to be positive; 
the product either of joy or of a need to purge sorrow. 
Negativeness, the besetting sin of our age, he condemned. 
“ Negativeness is nothing ” was one of his sayings. which 
have come down to us, but it is an axiom we seem tu 
have forgotten, particularly in literature. 

Politically, Goethe was opposed to nationalism. To- 
wards the end of his life this Hydra, which seems likely 
to devour the world, was emerging in its modern form, 
and he saw at once it possibilities for evil. He hoped 
that railways would have a unifying influence, and bid 
us look up to science for freedom. 

But we are still looking down, distrustful, nervous, 
negative, misusing science rather than profiting by it, 
and paralysed more than ever by nationalist cramp. If we 
will look up towards the wise vigorous old man of Weimar 
we may catch a little of his spirit, and become once more 
constructive, joyous, even passionate, yet sober withal. 

Hove. ET. 


IS CHRISTIANITY HARMFUL? 


SIR,—May I be allowed to suggest that Mr. Lunn’s 
i iption of Matthew Arnold is far from accurate? 
Opinions may perhaps differ as to the applicability of 
words “ a queer agnostic "—Huxley, I remember once 

sid that “ ecclesiastically-minded persons are in the 

habit of calling things they do not like by very hard 


names "—but a statement to the effect that he was “ not 
a Christian,” appears to be contrary to indisputable facts. 
Arnold was baptised and confirmed in childhood, and 
in later life he never renounced his membership of the 
English Church. He settled at Cobham in 1873, and I 
have been told by a lady who lived there, that he occa- 
sionally attended the parish church. When he died, five 
years later, he was buried at Laleham, and the words, 
“ There is sprung up a light for the righteous: and joy- 
ful gladness for such as are true-hearted ” (Ps. xcvii., 11) 
were carved on his tombstone, as particularly appropriate. 
Eastbourne. ‘WALTER CRICK. 


SIR,—With much of Mr. C. E. M. Joad’s criticism of 
Christianity one may agree, and yet still believe that 
Christ was the wisest man that ever lived. 

As to health, I fancy Mr. Joad is unaware that many 
people are profoundly sceptical about modern medical 
science. Like the Pharisees of old, doctors have “ Made 
clean the outside of the cup, and the inside is full of 
iniquity.” Disease is as old as the hills and you do nut 
banish it from the earth, by altering the manifestation, 
and giving it a new name. 

W. Dulwich, S.E.21. Mary Orr. 

SIR,—There probably never was in the whole history 
such an immense increase of unbelief and indifference as 
from the end of the great war to the present time. We 
cannot impute these facts to the world war but solely 
to the general and rapid increase of the standard of educa- 
tion. 

The average man of to-day is something of a scientist. 
To believe is not to think. He finds a hospital more 
important and useful than a church and he cannot under- 
stand why the first has no money at all and why the 
second has still too much. 

When Galileo demonstrated his discovery to the Pope, 
he did not realise that he put before the Holy See its 
most important problem. Since then science and religion 
have been foes, and every attempt to reconcile them has 
been in vain. 

Christianity occupies the place for which better insti- 
tutions are waiting. We need the organisation of peoples 
on a new and different basis than a religious one, to which 
the mere existence of Christianity as a half-ruined power 
is the principal obstacle. Under the weight of the past 
Christianity cannot claim the réle of an international 
peace-making force and far less the leadership of a think- 
ing and creative world. 


London, W.1. JAROSLAV Dvorak. 


DEFAULTING AMERICAN DEBTORS 

SIR,—Some weeks ago you published an article by Roy 
Hopkins on the subject of the debts owing by certain of 
the United States to this country. This money was not 
lent without negotiation and guarantees. What were 
the nature of these guarantees? Who were the men 
who got up these loans and what arguments and promises 
did “they make to induce the people of this country to 
invest in them? 

One man who played an important part in these 
transactions was Daniel Webster. He and presumably 
other pledged themselves for full repayment. 

I have it on the authority of a friend who has lived for 
some years in the States that Webster was most emphatic, 
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and publicly stated, to the effect, that if the terms of 
these loans were not binding, he could not imagine any 
contract that could possibly be made which would be bind- 
ing. 

My friend told me that when he showed Webster's 
remarks to Americans who were inclined to deny liability, 
they became silent at once and would not discuss the 
subject any more. 

My friend was on a holiday here when he told me 
this, and had not got his papers with him. Unfortun- 
ately I did not ask him from what source he had obtained 
Webster’s remarks. 


Cheltenham. R. R. H. Moore. 


THE REALITY OF EVIL 

SIR,—In his review of “ Christian Faith in Modern 
Light,” by the Rev. R. J. Campbell, your reviewer falls 
into an error which though very widely spread, is shown 
by science, by reason, by Revelation and even by Spirtual- 
ism to be one which is obviously false, stupid, calculated 
to destroy life on earth, prevent the development of 
virtues in any field whatsoever, and even to affect exist- 
ence on another plane. 

Pain and suffering are evils only so-called. In the 
absence of pain no living thing could survive a single 
day. Many automatic reflex acts such as breathing and 
pulsation of the heart, only continue to be performed 
in virtue of stimuli applied from without. These 
stimuli arouse feelings which are essentially those of pain. 

Life is a union, a joining together of matter and spirit. 
Pain made its appearance when the lowest form of life 
was created. Its action may still be seen in operation 
in the case of the amzba when a bright light falls upon 
it. For irregular movements of its protoplasm are brought 
about in virtue of which it may succeed in removing 
itself from the influence of the destructive light. Here 
we see the commencement of the struggle, the fight, 
which affects every form of life and applies physically, 
mentally, morally and even spiritually, in the case of man. 

In virtue of the material thing, the flesh, man has, 
willy-nilly, to obey all the natural laws. Disobedience 
means death. Obviously he must avoid falling, trying 
to breathe water or corrosive gas or putting his hand 
into the fire. He must also struggle, for it is an inviolable 
law that none but the fittest shall survive. 

Not only pain but also grief, anxiety, loss, disease and 
even that foolishly so regarded “ King of Terrors,” death, 
are also blessings. For in their absence neither joy, 
peace, gain, health nor eternal life can be won! 

The so-called evils universally regarded as constituting 
by their presence in a world created by an All Beneficient 
God, an impenetrable mystery, become the greatest 
of all gifts to His creatures. To deny this is virtually 
tantamount to telling the great Architect to the Universe 
that He does not know His own business. 

A world without pain would be flat, dull and grey. 
All sentient creatures would be precisely alike, of the 
same size, capabilities, appearance and even sex. 

For differences would cause them to suffer envy and 
in such a world envy and suffering would: be non-existent. 

Pain is a property of the flesh. In the absence of 
that material thing, there can be no physical pain in 
heaven. 


St. Annes-on-Sea. Harry MERRALL. 


N- NOVELS By H. C. Harwoop 


Inheritance. 
8s. 6d. 

The End of Mr. Davidson. By Oliver Stonor, 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

A Modern Melody. By Geoffrey Moss 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Although. By Lord Gorell. Murray. 7s. 64 

A Fire of Driftwood. By D. K. Broster, 
Heinemann. 6d. 

RATHER long novels like Miss Bentley's * Inheritance * 
are popular just now for three reasons. The first is that 
fashion must slay his father as Zeus slew Saturn, and a 
to brief and skimpy dress succeeds long and voluminous, » 
to the vogue of a Garnett succeeds that of a Priestley, 
The second is that it is a bore having to change ones 
book often; here both the subscribers to and the managers 
of circulation libraries agree. The third is that if you ar 
going to give presents the bigger they are the better they 
seem. That would not apply to elephants, of course. If 
anyone gave me an elephant I should like the sort that 
could be kept in a basement flat. But books and diamonds 
and hampers—one is all for bigness. 

Size in fiction is variously attained. Some novelists 
are born to it because they take a thousand words to ay 
what could have been said in five, while even then, ur 
sure whether they have made the proper effect, they 
promise — or threaten — innumerable sequels. Others 
achieve size by extending their story through space or time. 
They multiply characters or generations. And others 
have size thrust upon them by the magnitude of their 
theme. The author of “ War and Peace,” for example, 
did not exceed the adventures within a decade of les 
than a score of leading characters. Miss Bentley's theme 
is a big one. Size was thrust upon her. She has set ou: 
to write the history of a few Yorkshire families, of the 
textile trade, of the rise and fall of British industrial 
supremacy. And if she has not quite succeeded in doing 
all that she had in mind to do the blame rests not # 
much on the aridity of her style as on the poverty of her 
imagination. 

Much imagination Miss Bentley possesses, but not 
enough to carry the account of some few generations from 
the second-class to the first. Indeed, the best things in 
the book are those slightly coloured paraphrases of actu 
ality, those notices of Luddites, Chartists and early Trade 
Unionists to whose protest the Hammonds have even more 
urgently than the Webbs called our attention. Now and 
then emerges a character like Joe, the first Joe, of divided 
loyalties, generous in all things, strong in none, peri 
ing on the scaffold for a crime not his, or a century later 
a David spoilt by his heredity for his surroundings and 
trying to find himself in a tradition that was only by 
sentiment his own. 

Miss Bentley has written a big novel, the interest of 
which may weaken towards the end but is generally su 
tained. Her great achievement is that “ Inheritance 
demands to be judged by the very highest standards. Her 
great weakness is that too often one feels certain that om 
has read something very like this before; and one his 
The creaking of the clockwork is audible beneath t 
music, and a first-class record has been played on a pow 
machine. 


By Phyllis Bentley. Gollancz, 
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By a ridiculous convention maiden speeches in the 
Commons may not in these nowadays be interrupted nor, 
subsequently, criticised. The member asks for the indul- 
gence of the House, and is put off with congratulation... 
He must sometimes wish that his reception more nearly 
resembled Disraeli’s, that he was buzzed, coughed and 
chortled down. To Mr. Oliver Stonor’s maiden novel I 
will pay the compliment of a buzz. It is an able book, 
and it is a neat book, but nothing in it shows, nor appears 
intended to show, more than sophistication—of course, 
the author’s sophistication. I very much enjoyed reading 
“ The End of Mr. Davidson,” particularly the hero’s col- 
lapse over his dinner table and his collision with the con- 
fidence tricksters, but Lordy! Lordy! in what cold simper- 
ing limbo does Mr. Stonor’s imagination dwell that he 
should be able without wrath, without pity so distantly 
to describe the details to which he adverts. 


Arthur William Davidson, the last twenty-four hours of 
whose life Mr. Stonor makes known to us, was a mean, 
angry, self-indulgent little man of middle age and station. 
In life he did nothing, but some quantity surveying and 
the getting of three children, and his death was less im- 
portant than the appurtenances of his funeral. He drifts 
without dignity or honour from his office to his grave 
Mr. Stonor’s lively description of Davidson's corrupt- 
ible body omits mention of Davidson's immortal 
soul, nor does he, so far as I remember, aim at anything 
but a general and sometimes cheap disparagement uf 
human nature. But you cannot expect everything from a 
first novel, can you? Mr. Stonor has his private glee 
when he persists in calling the corpse of his hero Mr. 
Davidson. “ Mr. Davidson inside the coffin stirred a 
little at the jolt.” And so in due course will Mr. Stonor. 

“ A Modern Melody ™ is an unimportant but amusing 
novel. The young aspirant to an American doctorate 
might trace here the influence of Mr. Stephen McKenna 
and the example of Mr. Gilbert Frankau, but would 
also if he were honest allow for the sweet and peppery 
precedent of Mr. Moss’s own work. The idiom of 
Melody—that is the heroine’s name—is as effective in 
suggesting personality as Mr. McKenna’s Sonia, and here 
are some things like the thresh and business of Mr. 
Frankau’s inventions. Peculiar to Mr. Moss are the 
French investigation into the sudden death of Floriar. 
and the cool consideration of those nice lost young women, 
beautiful and damned, Daphne and Melody. Too often 
the novel reminds me of the glossier weeklies in which 
Melody Praed is photographed with friend against an 
expansive background, or in which the fashions of the 
last decade are patronised by journalists striving to be 
nearly up to date. But a story with bones and sense in 
it. 

“ Although ” is a quiet, decent story of old quarrels 
being sublimated, and of young love being somehow made 
true. Lord Gorell always writes intelligently, but he is 
tempted also to write a little too fully, too dully. This 
is an interesting book, but there is no kick in it. 

In Miss Broster’s short stories there is, however, a lot of 
kick. I refer more particularly to “ Clairvoyance ” and 
“ The Promised Land,” either of which should have estab- 
lished the author as a really first-rate horrifier, a petti- 
coated Poe. Beside these, she has some historical stories 
to tell. That almost anybody could do. The sadly 
fantastic is what she does best. 


R- 


THE EXILED HABSBURG 


“ Otto von Habsburg : ein ungeloestes europae- 
isches Problem.” By Karl Freiherr von 
Werkmann. Berlin, Vienna, Leipzic. 
Ralph A. Hoeger Verlag, 1932. 


‘Tt biography of a boy of nineteen may not sound 

entertaining, but Otto of Habsburg, exiled heir w 
the Crowns of Austria and Hungary, has crowded more 
drama and adventure into his few years than many an 
old statesman or warrior into a long and tortuous life. Born 
on the eve of the great war, he was not yet six whea 
he barely escaped the toils of Hungarian Bolsheviks; hur- 
ried home to his father’s palace of Schoenbrunn, he was 
in the midst of menaces of Red raids and massacres; then 
came open revolution, shots at the gates of the imperial 
refuge at Eckartsau, stoppage of food supplies, outlawry 
and exile; as he left for Switzerland, he heard his father 
murmur, “After seven hundred years!” 


A respite in the playground of Europe and we see him 
steal wistfully across the border to pick wild flowers of 
the fatherland by favour of a complacent sentry. We 
share his anxious moments while his parents travel by 
air to fight for a throne, are treacherously betrayed and 
hurried away as prisoners of foreigners to an African 
island. The Powers now regard the child as a menace 


Reviewed _in last _week’s ‘’ Saturday Review” 


ADHERENTS OF ALL FAITHS 
HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR 
SCIENCE TO DEMONSTRATE 
THE EXISTENCE OF THE SOUL 


This achievement has been reached with 


THE SOUL 
OF AN ATOM 


by W. Denham Verschoyle, M.E. 


Recent results in the study of the physical 
universe, both theoretical and experimental, have 
tended to confirm a belief in the reality of Spirit, 
but hitherto no clear demonstration of the 
probability of survival and the existence of the 
soul has been made on purely scientific grounds. 
After twenty years research, Mr. Verschoyle, 
whose former book on Electricity was praised by 
Sir William Ramsay as the best of its kind, has 
succeeded in producing the necessary working 
hypothesis. The book marks a new epoch in the 
relations between Science and Religion. 


Illustrated 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SEARCH PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 
6, OLD GLOUCESTER STREET, W.C.1. 
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to the peace of the world and it is only by special grace 
from the enemies of his House that he is allowed at last 
to cross the seas and attend his father’s death-bed. At 
the simple funeral, we are told, “ he did not weep, for 
his sorrow was too great, but he was very white as he 
tried to smile and thank the faithful few who had assem- 
bled to pay their last tribute to the memory of a saint.” 

Otto was then only in his ninth year, but old enough 
to appreciate the darkness of the hour, the menace of the 
future. A widowed Empress with seven little children 
and the expectation of an eighth, far from home and 
friends, left without money or apparent prospects (a 
dictatorship of ambassadors debating whether they could 
authorise a dole of twelve shillings a week), without ordi- 
nary comforts in a wretched summer villa now shrouded 
in autumnal mists—could any situation seem more hope- 
less? Who but that wonderful mother, surely one of 
the heroines of history, could find courage to face such 
fearful odds, resiliency and endurance to overcome them 
all? 

Another decade passes and we find a young man 
earning high distinctions at the University of Louvain, 
celebrating his legal majority as head of his Imperial 
House, impressing the world’s statesmen and doctors by 
his wisdom and prudence. Many clouds have passed away, 
time modifying policies and animosities. French states- 
men realise (a little late perhaps) the historic usefulness 
of an Austrian Empire as a counterpoise to Prussian 
ambitions; Italy, faced with new foes, buries hatchets and 
whispers hopes; fungus States of the very Little Entente 
have wilted and lost potency of poison in a welter of 
corruption. 

Baron Werkmann, the author of this book, was emi- 
nently fitted for his task. Many years of active and inti- 
mate service with the Emperor Charles through war and 
exile, the keen objective eye of a historian at close quarters, 
high literary gifts of description, a well bridled sense of 
pathos and colour, enthusiasm reinforcing common sense, 
such are some of his qualifications for a serious yet 
brilliant biography. He is an artist in the portraiture of 
men and women and of that third sex, politicians; his 
cameos possess the delicacy of pastels, his least conven- 
tional thoughts reflect the precision of blue books, the 
reddest reader can scarcely deny that he has made out a 
case for Legitimism, at least as good a case as any that 
can be presented for the rights of property. 


A SOCIALIST ON LABOUR 


Labour's Future at Stake. By Clifford Allen. 
Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 

M® CLIFFORD ALLEN'’S book, or should I now 

say, the book of Lord Allen, like all other apolo- 

gias for the stupid action of an individual is not very 

convincing, and has I think, fallen somewhat flat in the 


circles where it was hoped to be effective. Lord Alley 
suffers, in his examination, from the fact that he had 
evidently been for a long time out of touch with th 
members of the Parliamentary Labour Party, for th 
sudden retreat of Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden ey: 
dently struck him like a bolt from the blue, whereas had 
he but known, not only was this expected in the Party for 
months before it happened, but in the first few weeks 
of last year, sincere members of the Party were asking 
in the Lobbies of the House, why someone did not take 
the machine out of MacDonald’s hands before he did 


some serious damage to it. 


Those who read this book will wonder if Lord Allen 
really believes what he says, that the Labour Party de 
cided to retire from office. Does he not know, that it 
was the Prime Minister who decided, and not the Labour 
Party; and if he did not at the time, a perusal of Pro 
fessor Harold Laski’s booklet, “* The Crisis and the Con- 
stitution,” will give him food for thought. Where on 
page 14 he speaks of the “ dislikes and even hatred ™ of 
leaders of the Trades Union Congress, he speaks in 
ignorance of the facts; for although there were grave and 
growing disappointments in the Trade Union Movement, 
with the leadership of the Labour Party, there was 
loyalty right up to the final tragedy; and what dislikes 
and hatred existed was generally recognised as being from 
the Prime Minister toward the Trade Union Movement, 
which he never understood, and feared in consequence. 


Reading between the lines it is pretty plain that Lord 
Allen realised when he wrote his book, that he had under. 
taken a very difficult task, that there were very grave 
defects in the clay-feet of his gods, and that he had not 
sufficient whitewash of consistency to cover them up. 


J. BROMLEY. 


OU SONT LES NEIGES? 
The Du Barry. By Karl Von Schumacher. 
Harrap. 12s. 6d. 
.* is one of the paradoxes of our time that in spite 
of all the feminist clap-trap about sex-equality and 
emancipation and enfranchisement women have les 
actual power to-day than they have ever had before. 
True, women nowadays have the opportunity of exer 
cising both their votes at the polling-booths and their 
muscles over the hurdles at Stamford Bridge, if they 
please. But at what cost! No longer have they the 
power that makes alliances and breaks parties. No 
longer do they sway the destiny of nations with a pretty 
toss of the head. The latch-key and the ballot-box are 
by comparison poor consolation. 
I do not suppose the feminists will enjoy reading this 
book very much, for it is a devastating disproof of all 


their assertions; but certainly everybody else will. It 
tells of the illegitimate daughter of a cook who became 


BOOKS 


Catalogue 
Free 
Phone: MUSEUM 5844 


on THEOSOPHY, OCCULTISM, MYSTICISM, 
THOUGHT POWER, YOGA, MEDITATION, The 


OCCULT ARTS and SCIENCES, ASTROLOGY ete. 
THE THEOSOPHICAL BOOKSHOP, 68 Gt. Russell St., London, W.C.1. 


Opposite British Museum 
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first the favourite and then the confidante of the French 
king, the maker and unmaker of ministers-of-state, and 
the virtual ruler of France. What could be more 
romantic? The story of Du Barry reads like the tale of a 
bright April day. It is an affair of warmth and 
laughter, of sunshine interspersed with showers and 
squalls, with a tragically swift close to so promising a 
morning. They met—Louis XV. and she—by chance 
one day at Versailles. Jeanne Bécu was then twenty-five 
years old and, in spite of the hectic life she had already 
lead with the roué Comte du Barry, she was still radi- 
ant, cheerful, and filled with the joy of living. The 
King, for his part, was ageing and lonely. He was 
bored with his gloomy court, bored with the machina- 
tions of his ministers—the Choiseuls and the Richelieus, 
still more bored now he was without his gay, glittering 
Pompadour. No wonder he was attracted by the fair- 
haired, blue-eyed Du Barry. 

Her rise to power was as swift as it was sensational. 
Her first triumph came when she was received at court; 
her second, when she succeeded in getting her arch- 
enemy, de Choiseul, dismissed. From that time onwards 
her position was supreme. With the assistance of her 
supporter, the Chancellor Maupeau, she even contrived 
to effect the reform of the decadent Parliaments—a stroke 
of strategy which certainly staved off the revolution for 
some years and which, in Voltaire’s words, “ had re- 
stored to the King the whole of France.” And she 
lived in great magnificence at Versailles, until Louis’ death 
in 1774, when she retired to Louviciennes. In 1793 she 
was arrested as “an enemy of the people” and sub- 
sequently beheaded. 


YOUNG MEN! 


NUPA CLUB No. 1 (New Party) 


IS NOW OPEN AT 


122a King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W.3 


These Activities Await You: 
RUGGER, CRICKET, BOXING, 
FENCING, BILLIARDS, PHYSICAL 

TRAINING, ETC. 
FIRST-CLASS SPORTS INSTRUCTORS 


DEBATING, SPEECH-MAKING, 
POLITICAL TRAINING 


MINIMUM SUBSCRIPTION 1/- PER MONTH 


JOIN THE YOUTH MOVEMENT 
OF THE NEW PARTY! 


- For full particulars, apply: 
THE SECRETARY 
122a, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 
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29, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4 
(Phone: Holborn 1853) 


“Tuk Sortcirrors’ JouRNAL’’—THAT ADMIRABLY 
CONDUCTED PAPER OF THE PROFESSION." — 
The Hon. Mr. Justice McCardie. 
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EDITED BY 
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A Weekly Review of Politics, 
Literature and the Arts 


Every Friday Sixpence 
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ference modern Bureaucracy, 
Monopoly and Socialism—for the 
restoration of Liberty by the dis 
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Her life was a truly gay one while it lasted and 
colour is not lacking in Von Schumacher’s authoritative 
but very readable biography. But he finds in her other 
qualities besides grace and charm. Her kindliness and 
disposition to forgive even her enemies is not nearly as 
widely recognised as it deserves to be. For instance, 
in spite of many a wrong inflicted upon her by Marie 
Antoinette, Du Barry showed open sympathy for her at 
the time of the Revolution—for which in due time she 
had to pay the penalty. And, although she was not intel- 
lectual as was her predecessor, like the Pompadour she 
was a good patron to art and a loyal friend to artists— 
an individual style of furniture, “a clear and joyous 
Louis Seize,” was created for her and throve under her 
influence. But, when all is said and done, her chief 
claim for the attention of posterity lies in the fact that 
she was virtually the last of the French lovers of the 
eighteenth-century, to whom everything but love seemed 
of secondary importance. The Revolution intervened; 
and, although the Bourbons subsequently returned, gone 
for ever were the grand days of old. 

BRIAN FiTzGERALD. 


DISARMAMENT 

The Dragon’s Teeth. By Major-General J. F. 
C. Fuller, C.B. Constable. 10s. 

The Politics of Naval Disarmament. By 
Giovanni Engely. Williams and Norgate. 
15s. 

‘THE literature on the subject of disarmament is, on 

the whole, calculated to appeal to the heart rather 
than to the head, and these two volumes are a welcome 


There is an idea about that a 
Big Bank is interested only in 
Big Business. Is that really the 
case? Surely, the wide variety 
of localities in which you can 
see branches of the Westminster 
Bank should alone be enough 
to dispel the notion. To all, a 
banking account supplies a 
background—a feeling of stab- 
ility; and those who may have 
misgivings about opening one 
with ‘so little’ are invited to 
find that their hesitation may 
have been groundless 
A leaflet outlining the many services offered 
by the Bank to its customers may be had 
on asking at the local branch 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 


exception. Both are very definitely suggestive, and in 
each case the author fully realises that the problem is ng 
one merely of counting heads, guns, or tonnage, by 
rather of removing those causes of the unrest of which 
armaments are the outward and visible sign. Whethe 
this somewhat elementary fact is grasped by the 

of the eminent gentlemen at present assembled at Gene, 
is another matter, but, if not, they will have the leg 
excuse for their ignorance since the publication of th 
views of Major-General Fuller and Signor Engely. 

General Fuller starts from the premise that armameny 
are a symptom and not a disease, and he has some very 
hard, though perfectly justifiable, things to say about the 
conduct of European affairs since the Armistice. He 
declares that “ democracies should not indulge in wars, 
as they are totally incapable of terminating them honour 
ably,” and he goes on to stress the danger from Bolshe 
vism that might result from another war on a large scale, 
At the same time, he is well aware of the fact that the 
goal must be justice, though he is sufficiently an opti 
mist to believe that this is not necessarily inconsistent 
with peace. In this many readers will not agree with 
him, but however paradoxical General Fuller's argument 
is in places his book is a real contribution to the study 
of disarmament, and should be read by all who wish to 
understand the points at issue at Geneva. 

Signor Engely, while agreeing that armaments cannot 
be considered apart from policy, is rather concerned with 
the proposals of the various Powers, and, of course, he 
confines himself to the naval aspect of the problem. Quite 
apart from the opinions which it contains his work is 
extremely valuable for purposes of reference, for it in 
cludes an account of the proceedings of all the naval dis 
armament conferences that have been held since the war, 
while in the appendices are to be found many documents 
and statistics of the first importance. 

In short, these two books approach the problem of 
disarmament in the only way in which it can be 
approached successively, namely, as a question that is 
inextricably entangled with other questions. It will not 
be settled by words, but by deeds, and the deeds mus 
prove that there is some other way of attaining security 
save by the sword. 


A REBEL ROMANTIC. 


Robert Emmet. By R. W. Postgate. Secker. 
10s. 6d 


‘THs book is an important addition to the literature 

of the ‘98. It is a very vivid as well as scholarly account 
of the life of the rebel United Irishman, who planned 
a rising in Ireland and was subsequently captured, tried 
and executed, all before he was twenty-six years 
The story is one of spying and counter-spying; of violence 
and enthusiasm and murder, through which the writer 
rushes us at cinema-like speed. But Mr. Postgate’s te 
counting of it is biography, not fiction; which just proves 
how much stranger is truth than is Hollywood. 
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OMAN’S WONDERFUL CHANCE IN 


JOURNALISM. Women who want to adopt 
either as a time occupation or as a 
career can reccive full information of a splendid Course, con- 
ducted exclu sively for women, in a book, ““ Woman's Chance in 
ournalism,” which will be sent free on re eat 
Dept. 1001, The Femina School of Journalism, 

14, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


ere or uotations) com Prize £5. 


oodgrange Mansions, 
Middlesex. 


treet, E.C. 4. Prompt attention and free advice and 


P's are wanted by London General Press, 6, Bouverie 
criticism given. 


UTHORS invited to forward MSS. all kinds for paw 
A ublication. Fiction ially required. £50 

Prizes for Poems. S Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill 
London. 


Miscellaneous 


CONSULAR, F.O., HOME CIVIL, INDIAN CIVIL 
OVER 100 SUCCESSES, 1927-1931. 

The Tuition supplements a University Education 
and a special course has now been arranged for those 
who do not wish to go to a University. 
DAVIES’S, 5, SUSSEX PLACE, HYDE PARK, W.2 
SPECIAL VACATION LECTURES FROM APRIL lith. 


Pp. & O. & BRITISH INDIA 


LONDON, MARSEILLES, DITERRANEAN, EGYPT 

SUDAN,’ INDIA, PERSIAN’ GULF BUR CEYLON 

STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS AST AND 

SOUTH AFRICA, A ALIA, NEW ZEALAND, ete, etc. 
P £0 and B.I. Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
P. & O., Orient and 

Addresses = all & O House, 14C 

Street, London, or City” &0. 1 

Street, E.C.8;' FREIGHT (P. & O. or B.I.) APPLY, 122 

LEADEN 33 


LONDON, E.Cc 
Leadenhail 


STR Agents ; GRAY, 
AWES & Co., 122 Street, E.C.3 


ACADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford Street (Opposite Warings) Ger, 2981. 
N 
Pabst’s ean Film of the Mines 


“ KAMERADSCHAFT” 


“One of the best pictures ever made "— Morning Post. 


QUEEN’S (Gerrard 9437) Wep. April 6 at 8. 
(Subsequently 8.30) First Mat.: April 9 at 2.30. 
CARAVAN 
by Carl Zuckmayer. Adapted by Cicely Hamilton. 
MAISIE GAY. ¢ CEDRIC HARDWICKE. 


SANCTUARY FOR THE SLEEPLESS. 32 pages of 
striking health-restoring revelations Free. 2d. postage.— 
D. N. Joyomoro, 8, Bream's Buildings, E.C.4. 


LIZABETH AND VIRGINIA, 22, Walbrook, City.— 
Radiant Heat, Massotherapy, Facial Treatment and 
Manicure. Hours 11 to 6.30. 


SORIASIS.—Freedom quick, permanent; shoals of letters 
testify—Parke, 50, South Grove, Sale 


1798) and am anxious to locate manuscript material relat- 
ing to him. I should greatly appreciate hearing from 
anyone who knows of the whereabouts of such papers and 
should like, if possible, to make arrangements for securing 
photostatic copies of unpublished documents, or possibly pur- 
chase such as may be for sale. Bernard Fay, address care of 
Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 34, Beacon St., Boston, Mass., 
or 16, Rue St. Guillaume, Paris, France. 


| preparing a study on Benjamin Franklin Bache (1769- 


— MORE PURE WATER is the present-day medical 
slogan, but nearly all water is more or less impure. By 
distillation alone can your water be purifi 
are unreliable. They clear water but do not sterilise it. Sir 
Robert Armstrong-Jones, the eminent physician, recently said: 
“They become charged with all sorts of pollution and hold 
multitudes of germs. Boiling kills the germs but removes 
only a part of the mineral impurities. The Gem Still vaporises 
the water—leaves impurities behind—condenses the vapour po 
into absolutely pure aerated water. 
free—The Gem Supplies Co., , Desk S.R., 67, wiiicack 
Street, London, S 


1932 Luxury—Economy 
AT THE NEW 


ECCLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, s.W.1 
Cold Water. a and Bath from 8/- 


Room with Hot and 
utiful Ballroom a 
Proprietor Sir JAMES ERSKINE, TP. 


—ASTROLOGY— 


world-repute. Life’s 
Marriage, Finance, » 
" etc. , Send P.O. ls., Birthdate 


the of rary will 
10S (S.R.10), 37, ALBEMARLE ST., 
Innumerable ted tes Teceived, 


LONDON, W.1. 


ADVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT and TUTOR'’S ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY Fixing is given 
free of charge by Messrs. Gabbi & Co., 36, 
Sackville Street, London W.1. ent 5878. 
Agents. Established Telephone ARGES 
ATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 


Typewriting 
Tis CHRISTOPHER TYPEWRITING BUREAU type 


ay M.S.S. at 1/6 1,000 words and are 
circularising—177/8, Fleet Street, London, E.C4 


oye TYPEWRITING neatly and efficiently executed 
bserved. Doreen 


AN EFFECTIVE MARKET 
The classified advertisement columns of the SaturDay 
Review offer an excellent medium for di ing of old 
Gold and Silver, works of art, rare books, stamps, and 
all articles of value. 
id vate one shilling per line. 
(minimum, three lines). 
Communications and postal orders to be sent to 
Classified Advertisement Manager, SatURDAY REVIEW 
Newspapers Ltd., 54, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


| 
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GOVERNMENT GOLD MINING AREAS] 
(MODDERFONTEIN) CONSOLIDATED, LTD. 


(Incorporated in the Uaion of South Africa.) 

Issued Capital: £1,400,000 in 5,600,000 Shares of 5s. each. 

DIRECTORATE: 
J. B. JOEL, J.P. (Chairman). 
Ig H. CROSBY p(DeputyChairman), SIF SIR INALD A. BLANKENBERG, K.B.E. 
LAWN, C.B.E D. CHRISTOPHERSON, C.B.E. 

and TOEL, MC. 

Extracted from the Annual Report to 31st December, 1931. 


Tons crushed, 2,435,000, yielding 1,129,873 fine ounces of gold. 


Per ton, based on 

tonnage crushed. 

Total Working Gomes... ... soe ves. 017 2 

Working Profit ...  ... fl 2 5 
Rents, Interest and Sundry Revenue 
Balance at 3lst December, 1930, brought 80,179 6 10 

This amount has been dealt with as — or wee 0 10 
Government's Share of Profits ... .. 1,458,997 19 4 
Taxation—Union and Provinci 10,083 6 0 


Miners’ Phthisis Sanatoria, Donations and. Depre- 


ciation 3,650 10 10 
Contribution in respect ‘of Outstanding Liabilities, 


Miners’ Phthisis Compensation Fund ioe ae .. 18504 4 1 
Dividends Nos. 28 & 29 of 5% “each 1,260,000 0 0 

2,752,431 18 2 

Leaving a Balance carried forward of << jee, ee a £116,201 2 8 


The Payable Ore Reserves at the end of the year were estimated at 10,510,000 tons of an aver- 


age value of 8.9 dwts. over a stoping width of 60 inches; they included ore of a value of 4 dwts. 
and over. 


The full Reports and Accounts may be obtaized from the London Agents, The Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Co., Ltd., 10/11 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 


VAN RYN DEEP, LIMITED. . 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 
Issued Capital: £1,196,892 in Shares of £1 each. 
DIRECTORATE: 
J. H. CROSBY (Chairman). 
B.E.; SIR WILLIAM DALRYMPLE, K.B.E 
S ASE BAILEY, = G. J. JOEL, MC., and A. J. ANDERSON. 
Extracted from the Annual Report to 31st December, 1931. 


Tons crushed, 753,000, yielding 268,939 fine ounces of gold. 


Per ton, based on 
tonnage crushed. 
Total Working Revenue £110 5 
a £0 9 0 
Rents, Interest and Sundry Reven 
Balance at 3lst December, 1930, forward 
£410,353 18 2 
This amount has been dealt with as follows:— 
Taxation—Union and Provincial 44,664 4 OO 
Miners’ Phthisis Sanatoria, Donations and Depre: 
ciation 1,670 0 5 
Royalty on Ore from Brakpan Mines, Ltd ~ ies or 637 16 6 
Contribution in respect of Outstanding Liabilities, 
Miners’ Phthisis Compensation Fund ..  15,85713 5 
Capital Expenditure 6,030 3 8 
Dividends Nos. 36 & 37 of 124% “each . Seats” ase. eee ... 299,223 0 0 
0 
Leaving a Balance carried forward of 0 0 2 


age value of 6.7 dwts. over a stoping width of 48 inches. 


The full Reports and Accounts may be obtained from the London Agents, The Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Co., Ltd., 10/11 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 
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Lombard Street, Wednesday. 


It may sound paradoxical to say that the recent sharp 
rise in sterling is one of the disquieting factors in the 
present financial situation. Were it due to any improve- 
ment in trade no one could complain. Unfortunately, 
however, such is not the case. Speculation is probably 
responsible for a good deal of the movement and the 
violent fluctuations that occur from time to time clearly 
indicate that unnatural causes are at work which may 
prove not only dangerous but decidedly harmful to the 
trading community of this country. The weakness of the 
situation lies in the fact that many foreigners are active 
purchasers of sterling owing to lack of confidence in their 
own countries and once again the centre of disturbance 
is to be found in the United States. There can be no 
doubt that ways and means will be found of meeting that 
country’s huge Budget deficits both actual and prospective. 
Nevertheless, recent political happenings in America have 
created a feeling of nervousness in other countries and 
the consequent transfer of balance to a place promising 
greater safety. 


Gratif ying but Dangerous. 

That money is being sent here from abroad for safe 
keeping is a gratifying tribute to the confidence reposed 
in our currency. At the same time the movement is not 
without its dangers. During the long period of world 
trade stagnation many countries were induced to “ dump ™ 
their unemployed balances into this country and the crisis 
last autumn was in the main due to the sudden transfer 
of these balances to other centres. The same may con- 
ceivably happen again, and until international trade im- 
proves and the exchanges are once more governed by the 
settlement of trade balances between the various countries 
the danger of financial upheavals from time to time must 
be ever present in our midst. 


A Sound Investment. 

One effect of the flow of foreign balances to London 
is that money here is superabundant and commands very 
low rates. The Government has been able to borrow 
on Treasury Bills on the cheapest terms for nine years. 
This of course means a saving to the taxpayer and is in 
itself a favourable factor. From present appearances 
cheap money has come to stay and the investor may, 
therefore, look forward to a further appreciation in gilt- 
edged and other high-class fixed interest bearing securities. 
Many of these are still at attractive levels and provided a 
little discrimination is used the opportunity to buy sound 
stocks should not be missed. Some of the Home Railway 
prior-charge issues, for instance, look cheap at present 
prices. Among these may be mentioned the 5 per cent. 
Preference Stock of the Great Western Railway. This is 
obtainable at about 79 at which figure a yield of nearly 
6 per cent. is forthcoming. With a profit margin of 
about £800,000 behind the stock last year, the security 
may be regarded as very sound. 


Good Industrial Shares. 

For those who are looking for a solid industrial issue to 
lock away for better times, Thomas Tilling £1 Ordinary 
shares should have attractions. They are procurable at 
around 56s. 6d. and give a yield of just over 7 per cent. 
from the 20 per cent. dividend paid for 1931. Whatever 
may be the outcome of the controversy between the rail- 
ways and the road transport companies, the latter have 
come to stay and Thomas Tilling (with its associates, the 
British Electric Traction Co. and the Tilling and British 
Automobile Traction Co.) occupies an exceptionally strong 
position in the road transport business of this country. 
It is largely a holding company and has had a very 
prosperous career. It has a reserve fund of over £700,000 
apart from the reserves that have been created and are 
still held by many of the associated companies. These, 
as the chairman pointed out at the recent meeting, con- 
stitute in effect “ an inner but additional reserve,” and, of 
course, add to the intrinsic value of the company’s Ordi- 
nary shares. 


Profitable Stores. 

To have earned net profits of £466,140 or within 
£3,600 of those of the previous year is an achievement 
which the directors of John Barker and Co., the well- 
known Kensington stores, are naturally proud, especially 
having regard to the world-wide difficulties encountered 
and the continued fall in prices. The shareholders, who 
are to again receive a 20 per cent. dividend as for pre- 
vious years will, I imagine, be equally satisfied. The 
directors attribute in no small measure the maintenance 
of the profit and dividend to the excellent merchandise 
given to the customers and to the continued development 
of Kensington High Street as one of the great shopping 
thoroughfares of London. John Barker's £1 Ordinary 
shares are always a favourite with investors. The present 
price is around 66s. 3d. Last year they touched the 
extremes of 52s. as the lowest and 65s. as the highest. 


More Tobacco Capital. 

That the reduction from 10 to 5 per cent. in Godfrey 
Phillips’ Ordinary dividend for the past year is more a 
measure of precaution than necessity may be gathered 
from the fact that actually the company earned about 17} 
per cent. on its Ordinary capital despite a drop in profits 
of £28,600. At the annual meeting of shareholders the 
chairman stated that in spite of the fact that towards the 
end of the year the total clearances of raw leaf tobacco 
from bond tended to fall, the company was able to main- 
tain its output. In fact a slightly larger volume of busi- 
ness was transacted than in the preceding year. As to 
the future the chairman said that given easier money 
conditions he was hopeful of being in a position next year 
to recommend a larger distribution. It is the intention 
of the board, at the first favourable opportunity, to raise 
some further capital in order to pay off the bank and other 
loans. The present price of the company's £1 Ordinary 
sHares is around 14s. They were recently quoted at 
11s. 6d. 


NORTH BRITISH 


& MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. ~ Totai Funds £40,328,000. Total Income £10,187,400 
LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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The “Saturday Review” Suggests This Week: 


[We hope that this page will keep our readers in touch with the best of the 
Theatre, Film, and Wireless programmes, and the books which in our opinion 
ave the best of the week—Ep.] 


THEATRES 
GILBERT WAKEFIELD’S LIST 


AMBASSADORS. So Far and No Father. By H. M. 
Harwood. 8.45. Tues. and Fri. 2.30. Marie 
Tempest in an adult farce. 

HAYMARKET. Can the Leopard . ? by 
Jeans. (Whitehall 9832.) 8.30. Wed. and Sat. 
ee Lawrence and Ian Hunter in a 

ery witty and well-acted comedy. 

ROYALTY. While Parents Sleep. By Anthony 
Kimmins. 8.40. Thurs. and Sat. 2.40. Not for 
the squeamish or the intellectual playgoer, but 


recommended for its rare vitality and boisterous 


high-spirits. 

HIS MAJESTY’S. Julius Cesar. 8.15. Wed. and 
Sat. 2.30. A robustly theatrical revival by a com- 
pany of “ star” Shakespeareans. (Last week). 

DUCHESS. The Rose without a Thorn. By Clifford 
Bax. 8.30. Wed. and Sat. 2.30. A dramatic and 
interesting play about Henry VIII. Finely written, 
finely acted. 

LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH. Derby Day. By A. P. 
Herbert. Music by Alfred Reynolds. 8.30. Wed. 
and Sat. 2.30. A witty and amusing comic opera, 
satirizing kill-joys. 

PALACE. The Cat and the Fiddle. By Jerome Kern 
and Otto Harbach. 8.30. Wed. and Sat. 2.30. 

WESTMINSTER. Tobias and the Angel. By James 
Bridie. 8.30. Wed. and Sat. 2.30. Henry 
Ainley in the most delightful comedy in London. 


Ronald 


FILMS 
MARK FORREST’S LIST 
LONDON FILMS o 
THE TIVOLI. Arrowsmith. Criticized in this isgye 
THE ACADEMY. Kameradschaft. This fine picture af 
Mr. Pabst’s continues. 
THE RIALTO. A Nous La Liberté. Mr. Clair; 
satire continues. 
THE CARLTON. Shanghai Express. This picture 5 
the greatest success in London. Directed by Mr. von 


Sternberg, it features Marlene Dietrich, who is sup 
ported by Clive Brook. 


THE POLYTECHNIC. Tabu. This picture of Mr, 
Flaherty and the late Mr. Murnau contains some of 
the finest photography ever seen. It is supported by 
Douglas Fairbank’s amusing tour of the world. 

THE NEW GALLERY. A Night Like This. For thos 
who did not see Tom Walls and Ralph Lynn in the 
play. 

THE PLAZA. Aren't We All? Gertrude Lawrence in 
a film version of Mr. Lonsdale’s play. 


GENERAL RELEASES 


Public Defender. Richard Dix in a light and well directed 
film. ‘ 


Guilty Hands. Lionel Barrymore in a murder story. 


BROADCASTING 
WIRELESS EDITOR'S LIST 

DAVENTRY NATIONAL. 

Monday, April 4, 6.30 p.m. Miss V. Sackwille-West will 
give the weekly talk on “ New Books.” 

9.20 p.m. Mr. S. P. B. Mais will give the thirteenth talk 
in his series “ The Unknown Island.” 

Tuesday, April 5, 6.50 p.m. There will be a reading of 
“ Going a Journey,” by William Hazlitt. 

Wednesday, April 6, 7.30 p.m. Mr. G. Lowes Dickin- 
son will give the second of his two talks on Goethe. 

8.15 p.m. Adrian Boult will conduct a performance of the 
Mass in B Minor (Bach), which will be relayed from 
the Queen’s Hall. The National Chorus will take 
part, and the soloists will be: Elsie Suddaby, Mar- 
garet Balfour, Frank Titterton and Keith Falkner. 

9.20 p.m. Mr. Vernon Bartlett will give his weekly talk 
on “ The Way of the World.” 

Friday, April 8, 7.5 p.m. Mr. Ernest Newman will give 
his fortnightly Music Criticism. 

7.30 p.m. Dr. John Barker: will give a talk entitled 
“ Science Made: The Blackbird.” In this talk Dr. 
Baker will talk about the results of the enquiry which 
he broadcast a year ago in the series “ Science in the 
Making—When does the Blackbird lay Eggs? 

9.20 p.m. Mr. Gerald Barry will give his weekly talk 
under the title “ Here and Now.” 

Saturday, April 9, 7.5 p.m. Mr. Gerald Heard will 
give his fortnightly talk on “This Surprising 
World.” 


BOOKS TO READ 
LITERARY EDITOR'S LIST 


A Guardsman’s Memories. By Lord Edward Gleichen. 
Blackwood. 15s. The author's recollections of a 
varied social and military life up to 1914. 

Four Lectures on Shakespeare. By Ellen Terry. Hopkir 
son. 7s. 6d. Edited with an introduction by Chriy 
topher St. John. Four lectures delivered by Ellen 
Terry, three of which have not been published 
before. 


Chaucer. By G. K. Chesterton. Faber and Faber 


12s. 6d. A description of a particular poet by a 


particular person. 
Voltaire. By Andre Maurois. P. Davies. 5s. A new 
translation from the French by Hamish Miles. 
Limits and Renewals. By Rudyard Kipling. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. Most of these stories have appeared in 
periodicals, but three of them are published fer 
the first time. 

Over. By Hugh de Selincourt. Howe. 5s. Written for 
schoolboys, tips on cricket, a very seasonable gift. 

James Joyce and the Plain Reader. By Charles Duff. 
Harmsworth. 2s. A Brief Commentary on Joyce's 
writings. 


NOVELS 
The Fair of St. James. Eleanor Farjeon. Faber. 78. 64. 


Hospital. Norah C. James. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
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